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REPENTANCE, BAPTISM AND THE 
GIFT OF THE HOLY SPIRIT 


N. B. STONEHOUSE 


HE title of this article is suggested by the language of 

Acts 2:38, a passage rendered in the RV as follows: 
“Repent ye and be baptized every one of you in the name 
of Jésus Christ unto the remission of your sins; and ye shall 
receive the gift of the Holy Spirit”. And the purpose of 
this study is to reflect upon some of the basic problems 
with which these words of the apostle Peter confront the 
reader of Acts. In particular I have in view certain questions 
that relate to the teaching concerning the Holy Spirit as 
that comes to expression in this verse and in the larger con- 
text of this Lucan writing. Repentance and baptism will be 
under discussion very largely only as that may be required 
to illumine the basic question of the nature of the operations 
of the Holy Spirit. 

An advantage of this approach is that, whereas such mat- 
ters as repentance and baptism are not reflected upon with 
sufficient frequency and fulness to allow dogmatic formula- 
tions of these doctrines on the basis of the data of Acts 
alone, there is a pervasive occupation with the doctrine of 
the Holy Spirit. The distinctive approach of Luke to the 
history of the Christian church which he records may be 
summed up in terms of an interpretation of its origins and 
development as being basically and conspicuously the work 
of the Holy Spirit. Pentecost is viewed as the foundation of 
all that follows. The age depicted in Acts is the age of the 
Spirit, an age that stands apart as ‘‘the last days”’ of prophecy 
(Acts 2:17) which have been decisively introduced by the 
divine action in “pouring out’’ the Spirit. 

Acts indeed is not narrowly pneumatological. The promise 
of the Spirit is ‘‘the promise of the Father’’ (1:4; Luke 24:49). 
And it is the exalted Christ who pours out the Spirit (2:33), 
and thus is understood as carrying forward his ministry 
1 
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following his ascension through the Spirit (cf. 1:1f., 4f., 8). 
The work of the Spirit is thus integrated with that of the 
Father and of the Son. Nevertheless, it is the baptism and 
enduement of the Spirit that is pervasively and most con- 
spicuously in the foreground. 

So much would perhaps be generally admitted today as 
to the general approach of Acts to Christian history. But 
thereafter divergent viewpoints emerge, and many such 
differences appear in .connection with the exegesis of Acts 
2:38. With a view to a clarification of the issues at stake 
it is well to try to observe that some are much more basic 
than others. And one of such more basic issues concerns 
the question whether ‘‘the gift of the Holy Spirit’”’ has in 
view saving operations of the Spirit upon the heart of man 
or certain extraordinary manifestations of the Spirit of a 
more external character. 

On the supposition that Peter is speaking particularly 
concerning salvation in this passage and its immediate con- 
text, and that ‘‘the gift of the Holy Spirit’”’ also must have 
in view the Spirit’s saving action, the passage might appear 
to suggest a number of interesting possibilities. According 
to Smeaton,’ the reference “is plainly to the sanctifying 
gifts of the Spirit and to His gracious inhabitation”, a view 
that would be quite compatible with the classic Reformed 
conception of salvation by grace alone. If, however, the gift 
of the Spirit were understood as signifying regeneration in 
the narrow sense, the passage would appear to have a Pelagian 
flavor. Or, if the reference to the reception of the Spirit 
were construed precisely and pointedly with the requirement 
of baptism, baptism could be understood as effecting regener- 
ation or salvation in general, and the passage would seem to 
support certain high-churchly views of the sacrament. 

More commonly today Acts is thought to have in view in 
this passage and in similar references the special and extra- 
ordinary manifestations of the Spirit such as the gift of 
tongues and that of prophecy. On such an estimate of the 
gift of the Spirit, Acts 2:38 points up quite distinctive per- 


*G. Smeaton: The Doctrine of the Holy Spirit (Edinburgh, 1882), 
p. 30. 
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spectives. The soteriological difficulty mentioned above dis- 
appears. If the passage deals with the endowment of Chris- 
tians with special powers it cannot be understood as impinging 
upon the doctrine of salvation by grace alone. On this ap- 
proach, however, other problems emerge. Though baptism 
would not then be understood as effecting regeneration, it 
still might be regarded as, ex opere operato, conferring mi- 
raculous gifts.? And thus disturbing questions as to the New 
Testament teaching regarding baptism would be thrust upon 
us. But even more basic problems come into focus, problems 
relating to the distinctive viewpoint of Acts concerning 
the real nature of the Christian faith and practice. It has 
been widely held in modern times, for example, that for 
Acts the significance of the Spirit is wholly or largely exhausted 
in the bestowal of miraculous gifts, and that thus its doctrine 
of the Spirit is radically at variance with the Epistles which 
dwell upon the Spirit’s saving influences upon the hearts 
of men in regeneration and sanctification.s And the promi- 
nence of miraculous and charismatic features in the portrayal 
of early Christianity raises acutely the old problem as to 
whether such elements of “‘enthusiasm’’ belong to the original 
and essential nature of Christianity. 

Of special interest is the extensive discussion of Jackson 
and Lake in connection with their treatment of primitive 
Christianity in the first volume of their monumental Chris- 
tian Beginnings.4 Concerning Acts 2:38 they assert: 


The obvious meaning is — just as in Acts xix.1-7 — that 
the gift of the Spirit is conditional on baptism; but this 
sudden introduction of baptism seems quite inconsistent 
with what was stated: the disciples had received the Spirit 
without having been baptized for that purpose, and the 
words of Jesus in Acts i.4 imply a baptism in Spirit as a 
substitute for baptism in water, not as a consequence of it. 


2 Cf. F. J. Foakes-Jackson: The Acts of the Apostles (London, 1931), 
pp. 18f.; C. Gore: The Holy Spirit and the Church (New York, 1924), 
pp. 53, 126 f. 

3 See especially H. Gunkel: Die Wirkungen des heiligen Geistes, nach 
der populiren Anschauung der apostolischen Zeit und nach der Lehre des 
Apostels Paulus (Gottingen, 1888). 

4F, J. Foakes-Jackson and Kirsopp Lake: The Beginnings of Chris- 
tianity, Part I, The Acts of the Apostles, Vol. I (London, 1920), pp. 337 ff. 
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The redactor, however, like all his contemporaries in the 
Gentile Church, regarded baptism in the name of Jesus as 
necessary for admission to the Christian society and its 
benefits, of which the gift of the Spirit was one of the chief; 
it is therefore not strange if he introduced the references 
to baptism in 11.38 and 41.5 


This interpretation of Acts 2:38 presupposes the judgment 
that baptism is presented in Acts from several contradictory 
points of view. Three are specifically distinguished: (1) ‘‘Bap- 
tism in water conferred the gift of the Spirit, but only 
if administered in the name of the Lord Jesus’’(p. 337). 
This is said to be the viewpoint of Acts 19:1-7 and 9:17 f. 
as well as 2:38. (2) Sharply opposed to this is allegedly the 
view of Acts 1:4~-2:4 that the Christian baptism foretold by 
John the Baptist is by the Spirit and not in water, and this 
is thought to have been fulfilled on the day of Pentecost. 
This view is thought to be farthest removed from the outlook 
of the “‘redactor’’ of Acts who is said clearly to have regarded 
baptism as a Christian practice from the beginning. The 
sources of Acts 2 and 10-11 contained nothing concerning 
baptism in water, it is held, but “‘it was found in the sources 
used for the second part of Acts, and the redactor, regarding 
it as a primitive custom connected with the gift of the Spirit, 
adapted the earlier narratives to agree with the later ones’’.® 
(3) Agreeing with neither extreme is the view that in Acts 
8:8-19 “Baptism in water, even in the name of the Lord 
Jesus, did not confer the Spirit, which was given only by 
the laying on of hands by the apostles’’.7 On the background 
of this analysis Jackson and Lake conclude with the conjecture 
that Christian baptism in water does not go back to the time 
of Jesus and his immediate disciples, but owes its origin to 
the Seven and likely arose in the environment of the Hel- 
lenistic Diaspora, possibly through the influence of magical 
ideas and practices. 

We encounter in this discussion, accordingly, the judgment 


5 Ibid., pp. 339 f. 

6 Ibid., p. 341. 

7 Ibid., p. 338. Cf. C. K. Barrett: The Holy Spirit and the Gospel Tradi- 
tion (London, 1947), p. 142. 

8 Jackson and Lake: op. cit., pp. 341 f. 
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that Acts 2:38, particularly in its teaching concerning bap- 
tism and the gift of the Holy Spirit, is sharply at variance 
with the point of view of the Pentecost narrative, and that 
it is not completely reconcilable with other representations 
of Acts on the subject. At Pentecost there was a baptism 
with the Spirit with nothing said about water baptism; in 
Acts 2:38 and at other points, according to this approach, 
the gift of the Spirit is viewed as following upon, and even 
as being conferred by, water baptism. This analysis is re- 
garded, moreover, as supporting a skeptical estimate of the 
origin of Christian baptism together with a conception of it 
as conferring benefits, including the Spirit, ex opere. This 
disparaging evaluation of the sacrament, as well as the di- 
visive exegesis offered in support of it, will be recognized as 
rather characteristic of the modern approach to the subject 
of Christian origins. 

Acts 2:38 assuredly confronts the interpreter with weighty 
problems. In order to evaluate the passage correctly it will 
be imperative to take account of all or most of the passages 
which have been mentioned, for thus only can one hope to 
do justice to the terms employed and to deal concretely with 
the questions raised concerning the alleged discrepancies of 
viewpoint in Acts. I shall pass in review four events or 
episodes which bear upon the understanding of Acts 2:38: 
(1) the Pentecost narrative in Acts 2; (2) the salvation of 
Gentiles in Acts 10 and 11; (3) Samaria’s reception of the 
Word of God in Chapter 8; and (4) the episode concerning 
the disciples in Ephesus recorded in Acts 19. There is no 
want of diversity in these accounts; there is perhaps even 
more than is commonly recognized. But the question remains 
whether, if the distinctiveness of the several situations is 
discerned, one may not account for the diversity and still 
avoid the skeptical and divisive conclusions of such construc- 
tions as those proposed by Jackson and Lake. 


(1) The Pentecost Narrative 


Pentecost, intimating that the prophecy of Joel concerning 
the outpouring of the Spirit has received fulfillment, is the 
foundation of all that follows. Peter interprets the days of 
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the Spirit as constituting “the last days’’ (Acts 2:17), and 
this eschatological evaluation of Pentecost gives perspective 
to the ensuing history. 

Pentecost itself is not repeated. It stands apart from what 
follows as an event that occurred once for all when the as- 
cended Christ decisively sent forth the Spirit to inaugurate 
the new order. Indicative of this fact is the consideration 
that the phenomena of the day of Pentecost were not re- 
peated. In what follows there is nothing comparable to the 
“tongues as of fire” or the ‘‘sound as of a mighty wind being 
borne along’. And evidently the speaking with tongues 
described in Acts 2.is not repeated. At any rate it is not the 
ecstatic speech which required the gift of the interpretation of 
tongues to be intelligible, which Paul refers to in I Corinthians, 
but a speaking in various languages which were understood 
immediately by representatives of various nationalities who 
were present on the occasion. Men heard in their own lan- 
guages the proclamation of the wonderful works of God. 
This phenomenon accordingly has more in common with the 
gift of prophecy than with that of tongues. 

It is entirely in keeping with the unique nature of Pentecost, 
therefore, that nothing is said immediately of persons coming 
to be baptized in water. The baptism with the Spirit on 
that day constituted a unilateral, eschatological action on 
the part of Christ, as immediate and miraculous as the resur- 
rection of Jesus. If human cooperation or a human response 
had been indicated as being of the essence of what took place, 
the foundational significance of Pentecost would have been 
obliterated or obscured. Nevertheless, on the background of 
the unique happenings of that day, it would be entirely 
understandable that there should be subsequent mediations 
of the Spirit’s gifts and actions on various occasions, and’ 
that these should be brought into intimate association with 
the baptism of Christian converts. 


(2) Salvation of the Gentiles 


The consideration of Pentecost prepares for the evaluation 
of Acts 2:38 and the response of 2:41, but a richer context is 
given by the narrative of Peter and Cornelius in Acts 10 and 
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11. Though this narrative contains various biographical 
features which illumine the career of the apostle Peter, it 
is evident that Acts dwells upon this story because its purpose 
is to delineate the main stages in the early expansion of 
Christianity and it regards the development in Caesarea 
as constituting an epochal phase of that history. It became 
clear once for all that the Gentiles in becoming Christians 
did not virtually have to become Jews first and conform to 
the Jewish manner of life, as Peter at first supposed. Peter’s 
problem was not that of the salvation of the Gentiles as such, 
for on this both the teaching of the prophets and of the Lord 
was plain, but that of the possibility of their coming directly 
to Christ without the necessity that the wall of partition 
between Jew and Gentile should be broken down first. 

Following Peter’s vision, and while he was still proclaiming 
the message concerning Christ to the Gentiles 


the Holy Spirit fell upon all those who heard the word. 
And they of the circumcision who believed, as many as 
came with Peter, were amazed because that on the Gentiles 
also was poured out the gift of the Holy Spirit. For they 


heard them speak with tongues and magnify God (Acts 
10:44 ff.). 


The epochal significance of the reception of the Holy Spirit 
on the part of the Gentiles is underscored by the observation 
that Peter justified his actions before the Church at Jerusalem 
virtually by characterizing this development as a repetition 
of what had happened at Pentecost. He declares: 


As I began to speak the Holy Spirit fell upon them, even 
as on us at the beginning. And I remembered the word 
of the Lord how he said, John indeed baptized with water, 
but ye shall be baptized in the Holy Spirit. If then God 
gave them the like gift as he did also unto us when we 
believed on the Lord Jesus Christ, who was I that I could 
withstand God? (Acts 11:15 ff.). 


It is remarkable that Peter not only closely identifies the 
gift which the Gentiles received with that which the Chris- 
tians had received at the beginning, but he even characterizes 
it as the baptism of the Holy Spirit, in fulfillment of the word 
of the Lord (cf. Acts 1:5). In linking up the developments 
in Caesarea with those of Pentecost, the epochal significance 
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of the salvation of the Gentiles is powerfully emphasized. 
As at Pentecost when suddenly there was a sound from 
heaven manifesting the supernatural action of the coming 
of the Spirit, here the action of the Spirit does not wait 
upon the deliberations or actions of apostles, but immediately 
and directly initiates a new order of dealing with men. In- 
deed, in this instance the Spirit encountered the resistance 
of an apostle, and thus there was an additional reason for 
the action to take the form of a divine interposition. Yet, 
in spite of certain parallels with Pentecost, the development 
in Caesarea is undoubtedly viewed as somewhat subordinate 
to it, and as actually intimating the significance of Pentecost 
for the salvation of the Gentiles. Since the company at 
Jerusalem had been confined to Jews (cf. 2:5, 14, 22, 36), 
its concrete significance for the Gentiles had to await dis- 
closure until the gospel moved out beyond the Jerusalem 
scene. 

That ‘‘the gift of the Holy Spirit” has in view extraordi- 
nary, miraculous actions of the Spirit is rather evident from 
the context. When the Jews “heard them speak with tongues 
and magnify God”’, they were assured that the Gentiles had 
received this gift. These gifts were probably glossolalia and 
prophecy (cf. Acts 19:6). That they were of an external 
nature appears from the observation that the Jewish believers 
who accompanied Peter were able to discern what was taking 
place. ‘These gifts did not produce faith in a miraculous 
fashion, for the Gentiles were those who had heard and 
believed the word which had been spoken (cf. Acts 10:44; 
11:17). But these events did serve to prove that the Gentiles 
were true believers, that “God had also granted unto the 
Gentiles repentance unto life’ (11:18). They were thus the 
divine seal upon these believers and the evidence to Peter 
that a new era in God’s dealings with men had dawned. 

There is also special interest in the fact that we are con- 
fronted with the administration of Christian baptism in a 
context where another baptism, the baptism of the Spirit, 
has been in view and has been closely identified with the 
gift of the Holy Spirit. Baptism with water is introduced 
in this narrative as a practice that is virtually taken for 
granted where-there was evidence of Christian faith. Thus 


tS ni SRE 
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Peter, having received evidence of the presence of the Spirit, 
asks, ‘‘Can any man forbid water that these should not be 
baptized, who have received the Holy Spirit as well as we?” 
(Acts 10:47 f.). Jackson and Lake suggest that the story 
is illogical in introducing the baptism with water after 
Cornelius had received the Spirit since, it is alleged, no 
apparent reason remains for baptism after the Spirit had 
been decisively conferred. But this is so only if baptism is 
understood as bestowing the Spirit more or less magically. 
Though indeed baptism and the gift of the Spirit are inti- 
mately associated in Acts, there is no evidence, as will be 
observed more fully below, to support the conception of 
baptism as an ex opere operato sacrament. And the narrative 
under consideration itself offers evidence that the relation- 
ship between baptism and the gift of the Holy Spirit is not 
viewed in the rigid and stereotyped fashion that is often 
supposed. The administration of Christian baptism, as Acts 
appears to assume throughout, followed upon evidence of 
faith in Christ, and Peter had had to be assured of the 
presence of such faith by evidence of the extraordinary pres- 
ence of the Spirit. 


(3) Samaria’s Reception of the Word 


The proclamation of the gospel in Samaria also represented 
a significant stage in the expansion of the Christian church, 
as Acts 1:8 has suggested and as the account of the preaching 
of Philip in Acts 8 brings into sharp focus. As a result of 
Peter’s preaching and healing work a company of men and 
women believed and were baptized (Acts 8:5 ff., 12 f.). 
Evidently, so far at least as Philip was concerned, no special 
évidence was required that the Samaritans might hear the 
Word and be received into the Christian church on the 
basis of faith. Though the beliefs and practices of the Sa- 
maritans were somewhat distinctive, they were not classified 
as Gentiles. The proclamation of the Word to them and 
their acceptance of it was a distinct step forward in the 
unfolding of the divine plan. But it was not such a radical 


9 Ibid., p. 340. 
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development as was to take place in the approach to Cornelius 
the Gentile, and thus one may understand that the extra- 
ordinary evidence of divine approval given in Caesarea was 
not demanded in Samaria. Their faith in the Word was 
itself taken as evidence that they were bona fide members 
of the Christian community. And when the apostles take 
account of developments, their verdict is the same. The 
faith of the Samaritans was all that was needed to support 
the judgment that ‘Samaria had received the word of God”’, 
momentous though this evaluation was for the apostles who 
had come down from Jerusalem for the purpose of judging 
for themselves of the progress of the gospel. 

In Samaria likewise baptism is regarded as the normal 
Christian practice following upon faith, just as in the story 
of Cornelius. There is little or .no reflection upon the 
doctrine of baptism in either narrative. Nevertheless, 
one fact stands out sharply in both, a fact that is the 
more remarkable in the light of the exceedingly diverse 
situations which unfold. That fact is that in Samaria 
as in Caesarea baptism is not regarded as ipso facto con- 
ferring the gift of the Holy Spirit. In the case of Cornelius 
the gift was given first and baptism came at the end; in 
Samaria baptism preceded the bestowal of the gift of the 
Spirit, but that bestowal waited for the coming of the apos- 
tles and their direct action through imposition of hands upon 
the baptized converts. The diversity in the administration 
of the special gifts of the Spirit is accounted for, therefore, 
by the diversity in the historical situations. In both cases 
one may regard the sanction as divine, but there is the 
difference that in Samaria the sanction was mediated by 
apostolic action when the apostles were persuaded by what 
they saw, while in Caesarea the sanction was directly given 
by the Spirit when Peter required proof that what was taking 
place under his eyes was indeed in accordance with the divine 
plan. ' 

The Samaritans are described as not having received ‘“‘the 
Holy Spirit’ though they had believed and had been baptized. 
Only after the apostles prayed and laid their hands upon 
them did they receive the Holy Spirit (8:16, 17). This termi- 
nology pointedly calls attention to the special manner in 
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which the doctrine of the Holy Spirit is being and may be 
set forth in Acts. What gift or gifts of the Spirit were being 
bestowed upon the Samaritans is not specified, but that they 
were external, miraculous gifts is plain from the reactions 
of Simon the sorcerer. ‘‘Now when Simon saw that through 
the laying on of the apostles’ hands, the Holy Spirit was 
given, he offered them money, saying, Give me also this 
power that on whomsoever I lay my hands, he may receive 
the Holy Spirit’’ (8:18 f.). Such gifts as prophecy and tongues 
evidently had been conferred, and Simon had been able to 
observe their manifestations. At this point at least, therefore, 
there is no reflection upon the relation of the Spirit to the 
origin of faith and the growth of the Christian life. To us 
that may seem baffling because the theological questions 
are of paramount and perennial interest. But one may not 
insist that the writer of Acts had to reflect upon these ques- 
tions in our terms, and one must recognize the peculiar 
appropriateness in a volume largely concerned with the ex- 
ternal course of early Christian history of centering attention 
upon the extraordinary miraculous power of the Spirit in the 
accomplishment of the divine plan for the people of God. 


(4) The Disciples in Ephesus. 


The extraordinary incident recorded in Acts 19:1-7 may 
also illumine the basic problems before us, for there, likewise, 
the elements of faith and baptism and the coming of the 
Holy Spirit are in the foreground. The decisions are some- 
what complicated by difficulties of translation and inter- 
pretation connected with the understanding of the incident 
as a whole, and some attention must be paid to them. 

One problem concerns the identity of the disciples who 
stood in astonishing isolation from the main stream of the 
Christian church. They not only had not been baptized 
with Christian baptism but they also seem strangely ignorant 
of the Holy Spirit. Can they nevertheless be regarded as 
Christians? The suggestion has been made that they were 
in fact disciples of the Baptist rather than of Jesus, but this 
view must be rejected. The term “disciples” in Acts 19:1 
stamps them as Christians in view of the manner in which 
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Luke thus designates Christians again and again (cf. Acts 
6:1; 9:10; 11:26). Moreover, they are spoken of simply as 
“‘believing’’ (19:2), and this terminology is consistently 
applied by Luke to Christians (cf. Acts 2:44; 4:4, 32; 18:8, 
27). It is incredible that Luke should have used these terms 
without qualification if he were referring to non-Christians. 
If, however, the disciples are Christian believers, their 
isolation from Christian history is the more difficult to ex- 
plain. Nevertheless, all is intelligible if they were a small 
company of disciples who had not been in touch, especially 
at the time of their coming to faith in Christ, with develop- 
ments following the resurrection and including particularly 
the happenings on the day of Pentecost. To the question of 
Paul, ‘“‘Did ye receive the Holy Spirit when ye believed?”’, 
they answer, ‘‘Nay, we did not so much as hear whether the 
Holy Spirit was given’’. This rendering of the RV is indeed 
not literal, for the original literally reads, ‘‘We did not so 
much as hear whether there was a Holy Spirit’. But the RV 
must be recognized as giving the true sense of the Greek. 
The force of the passage is like that of John 7:39 which is 
rendered in the RV by “the Spirit was not yet given, because 
Jesus was not yet glorified”.*° These passages have in com- 
mon the eschatological perspective given by the discernment 
that, through the exaltation of Christ, the messianic age, the 
age of the Spirit, was realized. On the background of Joel’s 
promise of the outpouring of the Spirit, his coming could be 
spoken of as an absolutely new coming, though all the while 
it would be taken for granted that every one knew that 
the Spirit had been active during the old dispensation." In 


10 John’s obmw yap hv mvedua as a didactic statement is even stronger 
than the judgment of the Ephesian disciples: "AAA’ 008” ef IIvedua “Ayiov 
éori nKovoaper. 

It is remarkable that the RSV, which is not distinguished for the literal- 
ness of its translation, renders Acts 19:2b, ‘‘No, we have never even 
heard that there is a Holy Spirit’’, but in John 7:39 adopts the translation 
“for as yet the Spirit had not been given’’. 

1 Similarly John 1:17 states that “grace and truth came through 
Jesus Christ’, as if grace and truth had never previously been present 
in the world in any degree, and Galatians 3:23 speaks absolutely of the 
old dispensation as an order of affairs ‘‘before faith came”, though Abra- 
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declaring that they had not so much as heard whether the 
Holy Spirit was manifested, the disciples accordingly disclosed 
that they had not heard of the fulfillment of the promise of 
the coming of the Spirit at Pentecost.” 

In the main the developments at Ephesus correspond 
closely with those in Samaria which have just been reviewed. 
Following upon Paul’s inquiries and his instruction as to 
the inadequacy of their baptism, they ‘‘were baptized into 
the name of the Lord Jesus” (19:5). Paul at Ephesus like 
Peter in Caesarea and Philip in Samaria evidently assumes 
the necessity of the administration of Christian baptism 
following upon faith in Christ. Moreover, in this context 
likewise baptism is not represented as conferring the gift of 
the Spirit for it was only after Paul had laid hands upon 
them that ‘‘the Holy Spirit came upon them, and they 
spoke with tongues and prophesied’”’ (19:6). The parallelism 
of the developments here with those in Samaria is marked, 
the only difference being that in this instance apostolic action 
followed baptism without delay while in Samaria it awaited 
the arrival of Peter and John from Jerusalem. 

The gift of the Spirit is described in Acts 19:6 in much the 
same terms as in 10:46, and confirms the earlier conclusion 
that in all of these situations the gift is understood as having 
in view extraordinary, miraculous effects. 


When now one turns back to a more particular considera- 
tion of Acts 2:38, most or all of the problems with which it 


ham’s justification by faith has been a leading feature of the argument in 
this very chapter. 

% It may be objected to the argument that the Ephesian group was 
Christian that they had been baptized with the baptism of John (19:3), 
and therefore would more naturally be understood as being disciples of 
the Baptist than of Christ. Some matters concerning the relation of the 
baptism of John to Christian baptism are obscure, but evidently speci- 
fically Christian baptism began only with the establishment of the Chris- 
tian church following the exaltation of Christ. On this view the baptism 
by the disciples of Jesus mentioned in John 4:1 ff. may best be understood 
as a continuation of John’s baptism. Accordingly, the Ephesian disciples 
could be early believers in Christ who were baptized by John or, more 
probably, with his baptism by another. See G. Vos: Butblical Theology, 
Old and New Testaments, (Grand Rapids, 1948), pp. 341 f. 
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confronts the interpreter will appear to have -been under 
review. And the disadvantages bound up with the brevity 
and summary character of this passage in Peter’s discourse 
are largely overcome by taking stock of the information 
gained from a study of the other contexts in which the same 
features appear. 

In Acts 2 two forms of baptism appear, that of Pentecost 
itself and the sacrament which Peter invites those who re- 
pent to undergo and which subsequently those who heard 
the Word underwent (Acts 2:38, 41). But the proximity of 
these two kinds of baptism does not point to a discrepancy 
of viewpoint or set up tensions within the narrative. In the 
perspective of Acts Pentecost forms the foundation for all 
subsequent actions and provides a distinctive perspective 
for all of the history that is recorded, and hence is in an 
entirely different category from the sacrament of baptism 
which was to be received by individual believers following 
upon their faith. 

One may conclude with confidence that Acts 2:38 is not 
to be understood as teaching that the gift of the Spirit was 
conditional upon baptism, even though the command to 
receive baptism is followed with the promise, ‘‘and ye shall 
receive the gift of the Holy Spirit”. In the several contexts 
where it has been possible to evaluate the question of the 
possible relation between baptism and the bestowal of the 
Spirit, it has been unmistakably clear that baptism is not 
conceived of as conferring the Spirit. The two are intimately 
associated, and the gift of the Spirit may well be regarded 
as the normal concomitant of baptism, but it never appears 
as the inevitable or immediate consequence of baptism. It 
would therefore be rash to insist that the words, ‘and ye 
shall receive the gift of the Holy Spirit’ in 2:38 indicate 
that baptism as such confers this gift." 


*3 Jackson and Lake: op. cit., p. 338, also contend that Acts 9:17 f. 
supports the view that baptism in the name of the Lord Jesus confers the 
Holy Spirit. Ananias tells Paul that the Lord had sent him “that thou 
mayest receive thy sight and be filled with the Holy Spirit”. And imme- 
diately, when Ananias laid hands on Paul,” he received his sight and he 
arose and was baptized’’. Like Acts 2:38 this passage is so brief that it is 
difficult to come to final conclusions regarding the relation of baptism and 
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Moreover, Acts 2:38 itself provides a reason for resisting 
the conclusion that the gift is conditional upon baptism. For 
it must be underscored that Peter’s basic and primary de- 
mand is for repentance, and his thought may be that the 
promise of the Spirit is assured upon the basis of conversion 
rather than merely as the consequence of baptism. This 
interpretation is given support by noting Peter’s appeal in 
Acts 3:19: ‘‘Repent ye, therefore, and turn again, that your 
sins may be blotted out that so there may come seasons of 
refreshing from the presence of the Lord”. Repentance will 
bring refreshing from on high, evidently through the work of 
the Spirit. But nothing is said of baptism. Similarly in 
Acts 2:38 baptism may be subordinated to repentance. That 
the accent falls more on repentance than upon baptism also 
gains support from the observation that in Luke 24:27 the 
gospel to be preached in Christ’s name to ail the nations is 
summed up in terms of ‘‘repentance and remission of sins’’. 

That ‘‘the gift of the Holy Spirit” in Acts 2:38 must have 
in view miraculous powers will hardly appear doubtful when 
one recalls the other references to the gift of the Spirit which 
have been considered. And it may be significant that the 
very same word for gift (6wped) is employed in Acts 8:20 
where Peter condemns Simon for supposing that he could 
obtain ‘‘the gift of God” for money; in Acts 10:45 in connec- 
tion with the amazement of the Jews that “‘the gift of the 
Holy Spirit had been poured out upon the Gentiles’’; and: in 
Acts 11:17 where Peter speaks of it as ‘‘the like gift’? which 
God gave to them. 

The question remains, however, whether possibly on cer- 
tain occasions, and particularly in Acts 2:38, the designation 
“the gift of the Spirit’ may not be employed somewhat 


the bestowal of the gift of the Spirit solely on the basis of its contents. 
Jackson and Lake state that there is a clear implication that the baptism 
of Paul was the fulfillment of the promise that he would be filled with the 
Holy Spirit. Even if that were the implication, it would not follow that 
baptism is regarded as conferring the Spirit. Actually the account is 
silent regarding the bestowal of the Spirit upon Paul, and it is entirely 
possible that the baptism of Paul is introduced as an additional develop- 
ment, while the Spirit is regarded as having been previously given in 
connection with the recovery of his sight. 
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more comprehensively than is suggested by the above. May 
it not include gifts of a more distinctly religious and ethical 
character in addition to the miraculous charismata? Though 
Acts gives great prominence to the miraculous activity of the 
Spirit, and on occasion seems to refer to the Spirit as if 
there were no other kind of activity for which he was re- 
sponsible, it is equally clear that the fruits of Pentecost are 
not restricted to miraculous activities. All of Christ’s work 
is viewed as accomplished through the Spirit, and this would 
quite well allow that all of the gifts bestowed upon the 
church and upon individual Christians would be regarded 
as the gift of the Holy Spirit. 

It would be particularly appropriate to regard the qualifi- 
cations of wisdom and faith mentioned in connection. with 
the appointment of the Seven as fruits of the Spirit (cf. Acts 
6:3, 5). But it may be that salvation itself, considered com- 
prehensively as the total saving work of God, is under- 
stood as the work of the Spirit. The quotation from Joel 
concludes with the intimation that the age of the Spirit is 
to be a time of salvation (cf. 2:21). The “‘seasons of refresh- 
ing” in Acts 3:19 also appropriately describe the joyous 
benefits of salvation experienced by those who turn to the 
Lord. 

The external gifts, moreover, serve the purpose of affording 
evidence that God’s saving purposes had been effectually 
realized. Thus Peter regards the extraordinary working of 
the Spirit among the Gentiles as proof that “‘to the Gentiles 
also hath God granted repentance unto life’? (11:18). Simi- 
larly, even the pouring out of the gift of the Holy Spirit 
upon the Gentiles, referred to in Acts 10:45, may look beyond 
the gifts of tongues and prophecy themselves (v. 47) to the 
total application of Pentecost to the Gentiles. And thus 
one can hardly exclude the possibility that in Acts 2:38 “the 
gift of the Holy Spirit’ promised to believers may compre- 
hend the saving benefits of Christ’s work as applied to the 
believer by the Spirit. 

If, however, gifts of salvation and spiritual gifts in general 
may be comprehended in “the gift of the Holy Spirit’, no 
support of a synergistic conception of salvation is forthcoming 
from the teaching of Acts. Acts 11:18 specifically recognizes 
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that “repentance unto life” is the gift of God. It is the 
Lord who adds daily unto his church those who are saved 
(2:47). And those who believed are recognized as being such 
as were ordained unto eternal life (13:48). 

The situation in Acts, in view of all these considerations, is 
not as varied from that of the Epistles of Paul as has been 
often supposed. Paul as distinctly as Acts, as Gunkel also 
recognized, testifies to the presence of the miraculous work 
of the Spirit in the early church. Paul does dwell more fully 
and explicitly upon the ethical and religious work of the 
Spirit and through his teaching greatly enlarges our under- 
standing of the doctrine of the Spirit. Because his epistles 
were concerned with the faith and life of his converts they 
could be the vehicle for such teaching in a way that Acts, 
largely absorbed as it was with the external course of Chris- 
tian history, could not be. But even Acts is not without 
reflections upon the decisive divine ordination and accom- 
plishment of salvation, and envisages the work of salvation 
as the fruit of Pentecost. Acts, therefore, has its own peculiar 
forms of expression and differences of emphasis in dealing 
with the Holy Spirit, but a broad unity of perspective with 
the rest of the New Testament also is evident. 

Integrated with these historical and exegetical questions 
concerning the Spirit and the church is the divisive issue of 
supernaturalism. Such phenomena as the gift of tongues 
and prophecy, not to reflect particularly upon the many 
other miracles recorded in Acts, conspicuously center atten- 
tion upon it. In the light of all the facts it appears that 
these miracles are not presented as isolated happenings, nor 
are they to be explained either as evidence of the penetration 
of magical notions and of a popular enthusiasm into the 
Christian church or in terms of a philosophy of irrationalism. 
For they are instances of decisive divine interposition in 
history which are aspects of a comprehensive divine plan 
that has in view the certain realization of God’s saving 
purposes, pointing to goals and demanding responses which 


‘are profoundly religious and ethical. Pentecost undergirds 


the new dispensation, and thus gives perspective to all the 
individual instances of the supernatural and intimates their 
meaning in and for Christian history. Since these elements 
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of the supernatural pervade the entire New Testament 
expression of Christianity, they cannot be evaluated except 
as one judges Christianity as a whole. If one recognizes 
Christianity to be the supernatural religion of individual 
and cosmic redemption, and its goal the transformation of 
men and the world by God almighty through his grace in 
Christ Jesus, the miracles will not appear as a burden or 
liability to Christian faith. They are, rather, significant 
aspects of that redemptive and revelational action of God in 
transforming the world, are indicative that that transforma- 
tion has been begun and even has been realized in a significant 
manner, and point to the consummation of “new heavens 
and a new earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness’”’. 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 











THE ORIGIN OF THE SUFFERING 
SERVANT IDEA 


EDWARD J. YOUNG 


HE Servant of the Lord, whose sufferings are so vividly 

and poignantly described in the fifty-third chapter of 
Isaiah, is, to many investigators, a most baffling figure. His 
identity is constantly being discussed. His mission in suffering 
is studied and, all the time, old views are giving place to new. 
Is there no possibility of discovering or ascertaining, once and 
for all, we may ask, what is the true meaning of Isaiah’s 
beautiful chapter? 

There are those who believe that this question can be 
answered and that it can be answered in the affirmative. The 
New Testament, they say, has given the answer and has done 
so in such a way as to make it clear that this unique fifty-third 
chapter is a very precious prophecy of the atoning death of the 
Saviour. This witness of the New Testament, however, is 
unfortunately not accepted by all. And it is for this reason 
that the scholarly world seems unable, for any length of time, 
to agree upon any one particular interpretation as being 
finally correct. 

In recent times Dr. J. Philip Hyatt of Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity has injected a much-needed note into the discussion 
of the problem. He lays stress upon the importance of the 
origin of the idea of the suffering Servant. Dr. Hyatt himself 
believes that the conception of the Servant is shifting and 
fluid and that the Servant is not to be identified with any single 
group or individual. In fact, he thinks, the question of 
precise identification is much less important than the idea 
which the figure of the Servant embodies.? This idea is said 


tJ. Philip Hyatt: ‘The Sources of the Suffering Servant Idea’, in 
- Journal of Near Eastern Studies, vol. III, 1944, pp. 79-86. 
2‘‘The precise identification is of much less importance than the idea 
which the figure embodies. The conception of the Servant is a fluid and 
shifting one’’ (op. cit., p. 79). 
19 
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to be “boldly original” and may be expressed as the fact that 
“suffering which is faithfully and willingly borne may be 
vicariously redemptive’’.s What, therefore, was the source of 
this idea? 

Dr. Hyatt believes that there were four principal sources 
from which the prophet drew and ‘‘which he combined into a 
new pattern to produce the figure of the Servant and the idea 
that suffering may be redemptive.’ These four sources are, 
1) “the idea of corporate personality’; 2) ‘‘the Hebrew concep- 
tion of the prophet and his role, together with the actual experiences 
of individual prophets, particularly Jeremiah’’; 3) the ideas 
which underlay the system of sacrifices in Israel and 4) the 
wide-spread myth of the dying and rising god.5 

As might be expected from so gifted an author this article 
is challenging and is suggestive of avenues of fruitful research. 
It is not our present purpose to consider each one of the sug- 
gested sources of the Servant idea. We wish to restrict our 
discussion to the last-mentioned source, namely, the myth 
of the dying and rising god and that particularly as this myth 
has found expression in the texts of Ras Shamra. 

Before we turn to this discussion, however, there are one or 
two preliminary remarks which must be made. In the first 
place, we cannot agree that the Servant passages, and par- 
ticularly Isaiah fifty-three, teach the idea that, if a man suffers 
willingly and faithfully, such suffering may be vicariously 
redemptive. For it is not the purpose of the chapter to teach 
a general principle concerning suffering, but rather to set forth, 
in most specific terms, the nature of the Servant’s suffering. 
Now the sufferings of the Servant are utterly unique; they 
belong in a class all by themselves, and the reason for this 
uniqueness is to be found in the nature of the Person of the 
Servant. The Servant stands first of all in a unique and 
unparalleled relationship to the Lord. He is the Lord’s, and 
the Lord has chosen and delighted in Him. He is the One 
in whom the Lord is to be glorified, who is to be the Lord’s 
salvation unto the end of the earth, and who is to be exalted 


3 Idem. 
4 Idem. 
5 Op. cit., pp. 79-84. 
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and extolled and very high. No other figure in the entire Old 
Testament stands in such relationship to the Lord. 

Hence, the sufferings of this unique Servant are themselves 
also unique. It is as a righteous One that He suffers, and thus 
He bears the iniquities of others. He does not make inter- 
cession for Himself, but He does make a prevailing and 
meritorious intercession for others. In this connection it is 
instructive to compare the prayer of Daniel, since Daniel is 
set forth in the Scripture in a -most favorable light. Not one 
sin or blemish in his character is recorded, and likewise, no sin 
of the Servant is recorded. When, however, Daniel prayed, 
he said, ‘‘We have sinned, and have committed iniquity, and 
have done wickedly, and have rebelled, even by departing 
from thy precepts and from thy judgments’’.? Daniel identifies 
himself with his people and makes intercession for himself 
and the nation. Not so the Servant. He makes no intercession 
for Himself, for He needs none. He is the righteous One, who 
“thad done no violence, neither was any deceit in his mouth’’.® 
As a righteous One, He imparts righteousness to others in that 
He bears their iniquities. 

In the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah we are dealing, saniiiie 
with a specific case. It is the suffering of the Servant which is 
vicariously redemptive, and that suffering alone. We are not 
dealing in this chapter with general principles but with a 
specific instance, the recounting of the ‘‘good news” that the 
Servant has set His people free from the bondage of their 
iniquities. 

Hence, since we are not here faced with a general principle 
of suffering we find ourselves again before the old question: 
Who is the Servant? The answer, we believe, is that He is 
the redeeming Messiah whom God had long ago promised to 
His people as their Deliverer from sin. In other words, the 
Servant is Jesus Christ. 

With these preliminary thoughts in mind we may now turn 
to a consideration of the Baal myth as an alleged source for 
the Servant idea. 


6 Isaiah 42:1; 49:3, 6; 52:13. 
7 Daniel 9:5. 
8 Isaiah 53:9b. 
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Dr. Hyatt accepts Torrey’s translation of Isaiah 53:8a, 
“From dominion and rule he was plucked down, and who could 
make account of his line?’’» He then points out that, before his 
death, Baal occupied a position of rule over gods and men. 
Also, during the time that Baal was dead, Ashtar was secured 
to be a ruler. The suggestion is also made, based upon Lang- 
don, that Tammuz may have been originally a deified king and 
that in some forms of the Tammuz myth the reigning king was 
identified with the god. 

We must first ascertain whether Torrey’s translation is 
correct. Underlying it is the assumption that 05, which he 
renders ‘‘rule’’, is employed in the sense of exercising judg- 
ment.?® Thus, according to this view, the Servant was taken 
away from the state of exercising judgment, that is, from the 
seat of rule and authority. This connotation is strengthened, 
thinks Torrey, by the natural translation of BW and np? 
together, and also by the whole context. Humiliation and 
disgrace had not always been the lot of the Servant; at one 
time He had been a ruler, but had been dethroned. 

It is true that the word 05¥ may be used in the sense of 
“exercising judgment”. In Deuteronomy 1:17 it seems to be 
employed with such a connotation.” In this verse the com- 
mand is given not to show partiality in the exercise of judg- 
ment since judgment belongs to God. The meaning here 
appears to be that the decision which is rendered in judgment 
is actually from God. The prerogative of judgment is His, and, 
therefore, when men exercise judgment, they should remember 
this fact and not exhibit partiality. 

If the word DBYP stood alone in Isaiah 53:8, it might be 


9 Op. cit., p. 85; cf. Charles C. Torrey: The Second Isaiah, Edinburgh, 
1928, pp. 253, 419 f. 

re “The words Mp> wawnD can only mean, it seems to me, ‘he was taken 
away from [exercising] judgment,’ that is, from the seat of rule and author- 
ity” (op. cit., p. 419). ; 

x DEY WHI Wun Nd pypyN S43D PD UBB OD IVDN-ND 
:ynyoy °ON PIIPA ODD AVP? WH 27M) NIN OTN. In place of 
11Y2WN Codex B of the LXX reads the singular xpuvets. 
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difficult to determine its precise connotation. But when the 
word appears in connection with 1¥¥ its force is clear. It has 
reference to an unjust “judicial decision’, and, as North has 
recently pointed out, is used in this sense elsewhere.” 

The word 1¥¥ means restraint or coercion. It is true that 
in I Sam. 9:17 the verb is used in the sense of exercising re- 
straint in ruling over a people.*3 The noun itself, however, is 
not thus used, and in Isaiah 53:8 it cannot possibly bear the 
connotation of dominion or rule. North has given a most 
suggestive and helpful discussion of the word and presents a 
very good case for taking it in the sense of arrest. The 
thought of the passage may then be expressed by saying that 
the Servant was taken away from an oppressive judgment. 
At any rate, the word 1¥¥ implies that restraint of some kind, 
probably the physical restraint involved in connection with 
the judicial sentence, had been placed upon the Servant. 

The passage, therefore, is not speaking of a condition of 
dominion and rule which had once been the Servant’s and 
from which He had been removed. It is speaking rather of a 
restraint and judgment from which He had been taken away 
to death. 

Consequently, at this point there is certainly no connection 
between the Ras Shamra myth and the fifty-third chapter of 
Isaiah. It is quite probable that the regal element in the 
Messianic concept is present in this remarkable passage con- 
cerning the Servant, but it does not seem to appear in verse 8a. 
The oppression and judgment mentioned in this verse simply 
serve as a specific instance of the general proposition stated in 
verse seven and found in the words, “he was oppressed and 
he was afflicted”. 


1 Christopher R. North: The Suffering Servant In Deutero-Isaiah: An 
Historical and Critical Study, London, 1948, pp. 124 f. 

13 DPD IWY? Ty PPR AIS WS CNT aT NY Ai) Sany-ny my Oey), 
The LXX (Codex B) reads obros dptea évy 7G Aa@ pov. Some 
cursive manuscripts (biocee, of Brooke, McLean and Thackeray) read 
_ karapge. In I Kings 12:24r, we find xaraptw duds év oxopmious as a 
translation of 0°377P92 ODN¥ 1:8. In the present passage I think that 
it probably means no more than apéet. 

4 Ob. cit., p. 124. 
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Another suggested point of dependence is thought to be 
found in the statements concerning the Servant’s death and 
the death of the god. In all the versions of the myth the god is 
put to death. In the Ras Shamra text it is Mot, the god of 
death, who is the agent of Baal’s death. Let us examine the 
matter more carefully. 

In approaching the Ras Shamra texts we shall seek first 
to examine the passages which tell of Baal’s death and sub- 
sequent life. We may then offer some remarks on the nature 
and purpose of these texts and finally discuss the question of 
their relationship with the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah. 

In 67:VI:6—25*5 we are told of El’s mourning for Baal when 
tidings are brought to him of the latter’s death. Baal has been 
found in the ‘‘charm of the land of Dbr’’ (In ‘my . ars . [d]br), 
in the beautiful fields (lit. at the beauty of the fields) of Shimmt 
(lysmt. 8d. Shlmmt). Then follows the account of the finding 
of Baal (lines 8-10): 


mégny . Ib‘l. n[p]l. la We came upon Baal. He is fallen to 

rs . mt . aliyn b‘l. the earth. Aliyn Baal is dead. 

hlq . zbl . b‘l . ars. Perished the Prince, Baal (Lord) of the 
earth. 


This announcement is followed by the mourning of Itpn . il. 
He descends from his throne (lksi) to his footstool (Ihdm) 
and from his footstool to the earth and then engages in a 
mourning rite. In the midst of mourning he cries (lines 23-25): 


b‘l mt . my . lim. bn Baal is dead. Woe,'? O, people of the son 
dgn. my. hmlit. atr of Dgn. Woe, multitude of Athr — 
b‘l. ard. bars Baal. I shall go down in the earth. 


8 [ have used the numbering given in Cyrus H. Gordon: Ugaritic Hand- 
book, Rome, 1947. 

%H. L. Ginsberg: The Ugarit Texts (N’1"8 °3N5), Jerusalem, 1936, 
p. 55, comments on n[pjl: b5n anib>. He appeals to Judges 3:25 377) 
nd 7S18 bpd oWI8. Note that Ugaritic here employs the preposition, 
whereas the Hebrew has the locative. 

11 Following Gordon (op. cit., III, p. 245) I have taken my as an inter- 
jection. Ginsberg: op. cit., pp. 55, 56, however, translates "J3 *T)7] °D 
NOT °D 2427. Ivan Engnell: Studies in Divine Kingship in the Ancient 
Near East, Uppsala, 1943, p. 120, translates, ‘‘Where are the people of 
bn Dagan, where the crowd of Ba‘lu’s temple?” He regards my as a 
variant of °S. 
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In 62:1:8-29 it is recounted that Baal’s devoted sister Anat 
carries the corpse to Saphon and buries it. The following lines 
are of particular interest (12-20). 


‘ms m‘ . ly"® . aliyn. b‘l “Load, I pray, on me Aliyn Baal. 

tSm‘ . nrt. ilm. 3p8 There hearkens the light of the gods, Sun, 

tSu aliyn . b‘l. lktp she lifts Aliyn Baal, on the shoulders 

‘nt. ktSth. tS‘lynh of Anat she places him. She raises him up 

bsrrt . sp‘n tbkynh on the heights of Saphon. She weeps for 
him, 

wtqbrnh . tStnn . bbrt and she buries him. She places him in 
the grave, 

ilm . ars. ttbh. Sb‘m of the gods of the earth. She slays seventy 

rumm . kgmn . aliyn buffaloes as a GMN for Aliyn 

b‘l 29 ttbh . Sb‘m. alpm. Baal. She slays seventy oxen. 


The text continues with a list of the various animals which 
Anat slays by way of memorial for Baal. Among the various 
items which are offered are the following: buffaloes (rumm); 
oxen (alpm); small cattle (sin); deer (aylm); wild goats (y‘lm) 
and, possibly, deer (yhmrm?). 

Anat proclaims to El that Baal is dead, and El then com- 
mands Asherah of the Sea to give one of her sons to be king. 
She suggests that they should make Athtar king, and this is 
followed by the account of Athtar’s ascent to the throne 
(49 :1:28-37): 


apak . “ttr . ‘rg Thereupon Athtar Ariz 

y‘l . bsrrt. spn ascends to the heights of Saphon. 

ytb . lkht aliyn He sits upon the throne of Aliyn 

b‘l . p‘nh. ltmgyn Baal. His feet verily reach 

hdm riSh. lymgy the footstool; his head verily reaches 

apsh. wy‘n. ‘ttr. ‘rz its (7. e., the throne’s) top. And Athtar 
Ariz answered, 

lamlk. bsrrt . spn Verily, | am king in the heights of Saphon 

yrd . ‘ttr . ‘re. yrd Athtar Ariz goes down, he goes down 

Ikht .?° aliyn . b‘l from the throne of Aliyn Baal 


{[w] ymlk . bars. il . klh [and] rules in the land of El, all of it. 


18 Ginsberg (op. cit., p. 57) takes ly in the sense »by, 
19 Translated by Ginsberg (op. cit., p. 57) pads Sinia on oyay navn 
yt3). The precise significance of GMN is not clear, but the word evidently 
has reference to a memorial for the dead. Montgomery and Harris: The Ras 
Shamra Mythological Texts, Philadelphia, 1935, p. 93 translate “to cover 
over” and suggest a comparison with the Akkadian kam4nu. 
20 Engnell (op. cit., p. 122) translates “‘ascends, he ascends to the throne’’, 
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Mot then tells Anat how he slew Baal (49:11:15-24): 


an . itlk. wasd . kl I was going and hunting (?) every 

ér. Ikbd . ars . kl gb‘ mountain in the midst of the land, every 
hill 

Ikbd. Sdm np& . bsrt in the midst of the fields. A soul was 
lacking 

bn . nm . np . hmit. among men. A soul of the multitudes 

ars . mgt. In‘my. ars of the earth. I came to the pleasant 


places of the land 
dbr. ysmt . 8d . Shlmmt of Dbr, the beauties of the fields of Shimmt 


ng. ank.” aliyn b‘l I meet Aliyn Baal 
‘dbnn ank. (k)imr. bpy I prepare him like a lamb in my mouth; 
kili . b tbrngy. btu hw. like a kid in my mouth; crushed is he. 


After a time Anat takes her vengeance upon Mot and, after 
slaying him, plants his remains in the fields. 

It now appears that Baal is again alive. The evidence for 
this is that El dreams of the heavens raining oil and the valleys 
flowing with honey. Hence, he exclaims (49:II1:6, 7): 


$mm. Smn . tmtrn The heavens (with) oil are raining. 

nblim. tlk . nbtm. The wadies flow (with) honey. 

wid‘ . khy . aliyn b'‘l And I know that alive (is) Aliyn Baal, 

kit . sbi . bl . arg That there exists the prince, Baal of the 
earth. 


El then tells the good news to Anat, who carries it to the 
Sun, and asks where Baal is. The Sun finds Baal engaged in 
vicious combat with Mot (49:VI:16-—22): 


yt‘n. kgmrm .... They fight like Gmrm 
mt ‘z . b‘l . ‘z . ynghn Mot is strong; Baal is strong; they gore 
krumm . mt. ‘z . b'l like buffaloes. Mot is strong; Baal 


and assumes that Athtar Ariz is speaking of himself in the third person. 
Ginsberg (op. cit., p. 60) translates xood 17, but it is difficult to tell from 
this what force he gives to the preposition. It seems to me that this is a 
case where the preposition / should be translated from, a phenomenon which 
also appears in the Old Testament, e. g., Gen. 3:24. See Gordon: op. cit., 
I, p. 81 for an excellent discussion of this point. 

2 It is interesting to note the interchange of the personal pronouns an 
and ank. The word ngs I have rendered “I meet’’, which seems preferable 
to ‘I chew’’. Cf. Gordon: ‘op. cit., III, p. 249. The rendering ‘‘to chew” 
is given by Engnell: op. cit., p. 122; Gordon: The Loves and Wars of Baal 
and Anat, Princeton, 1943, p. 9; Ginsberg: op. cit., p. 62. translates 918 
°D38 and comments, M9NIW*PIN NINA YON 0 AND NY WPI HIN; 
Montgomery and Harris: op. cit., suggest comparison with 01] “to 
oppress’’. 
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‘z. yntkn . kbtnm is strong. They bite like serpents 

mt. ‘z. b‘l . ‘z . ymshn Mot is strong; Baal is strong. They 
trample 

kismm . mt . ql like steeds. Mot has fallen; 

Bas Ge Baal has fallen....... 


At this point it is necessary for SapSu, the Sun, to intervene 
and warn Mot, lest El remove his throne. 





It will now be possible to institute a brief comparison be- 
tween the account of Aliyn Baal and the picture of the Servant 
of the Lord, given in Isaiah fifty-three. 

It is widely maintained that the death and resurrection of 
Baal was an annual occurrence. If this interpretation were 
correct, it would of course offer a striking difference between 
the death of Baal and the death of the Servant. For the death 
of the Servant was a unique death, whereas that of Baal was an 
annual event. Gordon, however, has clearly shown that this 
interpretation is incorrect.7 Hence, we may regard the 
celebration of Baal’s death as annual, but not the death 
itself. 

When Baal dies, his body is not immediately buried, but is 
left in the open fields. It is apparently by chance that mes- 
sengers have found him, “fallen upon the ground’’. Here 
again, there is nothing in Isaiah fifty-three which can be com- 
pared with this conception. The death of the Servant and His 
burial are linked in the closest connection. ‘‘And he made his 
grave with the wicked, and with the rich in his death’’ (Isaiah 
53:9a). There is not a hint in this passage that a considerable 
period elapsed between the Servant’s death and burial. In 
fact, the mention of the grave before the death seems entirely 
to preclude such a possibility. 

The Sun must lift Baal’s corpse upon the shoulders of Anat 
who carries him to the heights of the mountain Saphon and 
there buries him in the graves of the gods of earth. It should 
be noted that Baal’s burial is quite an honorable one. He is 


2 Gordon: Ugaritic Literature, Rome, 1949, pp. 3f. Even if the conclu- 
sions of the Scandinavian scholars, Grénbech, Hvidberg and Engnell are 
correct, namely, that we have in these texts a writing down of an annual 
cult festival, I do not see that they really militate against Gordon’s thesis. 
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buried upon the sacred mountain. Whatever may be the 
precise significance of the term ilm. ars, it at least seems to 
indicate that the burial was an honorable one.?3 

How different this is from the statement of the Servant’s 
death! His grave was not made with the ‘‘gods of the earth’”’ 
nor was it upon a sacred mountain. His grave was appointed 
among the wicked. It was a dishonorable burial.*4 

It should be noted that Anat now proceeds to offer sacri- 
fices as a memorial for Baal. This is in most striking contrast 
with what is said of the Servant, ‘‘And among his generation, 
who considered that he was cut off from the land of the 
living?’’*s Special memorial sacrifices were offered for Baal; 
no one took thought of the Servant’s death. 


Dr. Hyatt remarks, ‘“‘The connection of sacrifice with the 
death of the god is important for the Suffering Servant idea, 
for the death of the Servant forms a sacrifice, as noted above”’ 
(op. cit., p. 85). It should be remarked, however, that there is 
no essential or necessary connection between the death of 
Baal and the sacrifices mentioned. The nature of these sacri- 
fices can be ascertained only by a careful examination of the 
context. When this is done, it becomes clear that they are 
offered as a result of Anat’s mourning. Before carrying Baal 
to the mountain, Anat had drunk tears like wine until her 
weeping was finished (62:1:8, 9). At the burial also she had 
wept for him. Then follows the account of the slaughter of 
animals. In each case the verb tbh is employed, and in each 
case seventy animals are slain. Furthermore, in each case the 


%3 Literally, the words mean, ‘‘gods of the earth”. Gordon: Ugaritic 
Handbook, III, p. 210, suggests ‘‘ghosts of the earth”’. 

24 This fact is emphasized by the marked contrast of the innocence of 
the Servant Himself. 

2s Isaiah 53:8b. The meaning is essentially the same if we should trans- 
late with Driver, ‘‘and who doth consider his state?’”’ He refers to the 
Akkadian diru, “lasting state, permanent condition”, and to the Arabic 
$35 “change of fortune”, “turn”. The meaning might then be paraphrased, 
“Although He was taken away from an unjust judgment to death, who 
gives any consideration to His fortunes?’”’ To my mind, the principal objec- 
tion to this translation is the difficulty caused by the following *3 clause. 
See G. R. Driver: “Linguistic And Textual Problems: Isaiah XL-LXVI”, 
in The Journal of Theological Studies, Vol. XXXVI (1935), p. 403. 
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formula, kgmn. aliyn. b‘l, is used. The precise significance of 
gmn is not known, but the context shows that it must mean 
a memorial or sacrifice for the dead person. The point to 
be stressed, then, is that the death of Baal is not itself a 
sacrifice. 

When the Servant dies, no one offers memorials for Him. 
Rather, it is His death itself which is a sacrifice for the sins of 
others. There simply is no connection in thought at this point 
between the Servant’s death as a sacrifice and the memorials 
which Anat offers for Baal. The righteous Servant justifies 
the many who are unrighteous, and this He does by bearing 
their iniquities. This thought differs toto coelo from anything 
that is found in the Baal myth. 

A word must also be said concerning the nature of Baal’s 
death. As to its manner, we really know nothing. Engnell, 
however, calls attention to a mourning rite in which, he 
believes, the destruction of Baal’s body is represented mater- 
ially. The destruction of each limb symbolizes the destruction 
of distinct parts of nature. The actor in this revolting scene 
is Ltpn ’il dp’id, who, after the completion of his gruesome 
task, cries, ‘‘Baal is dead’’.?6 

It may well be, as Engnell suggests, that the one represented 
by the phrase, Ltpn ’il dp’id is the king, El. At any rate, this 
description occurs after the announcement of Baal’s death. 
Baal’s body is dismembered and ploughed. It is not until later 
that Anat carries the body to the heights of Saphon and buries 
it there. In connection with the Servant, however, the death 
and burial, we may remark again, are most closely connected. 

The only lines in the poem, it seems to me, which shed some 
light upon the manner of Baal’s death are found in the words 
of Mot, who relates that he met Baal and prepared him as a 
lamb in his mouth, and then asserts, ‘“‘Crushed is he’’. What- 
ever the precise significance of these words may be, there is 
certainly nothing in the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah to com- 
pare with them. 

There are two emphases in the Servant passages which in 
this connection must be stressed in particular. One is the 
Servant’s patience in suffering and His willingness to suffer. 


%6 Text 67:VI:11-25. 
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There is nothing to parallel this emphasis in the account of 
Baal’s death. The closest approach to it appears in Baal’s 
announcement that he is the servant of Mot, ‘“Thy servant 
am I and thy eternal slave’’.27,_ These words can be little more 
than a formula, however, for after his return to life Baal is 
found engaging in most vicious combat with Mot. 

The second emphasis to be stressed is the innocency of the 
Servant. Of particular interest is the statement ‘‘He had done 
no violence’ (Isaiah 53:9b). This stands out in marked con- 
trast with the description of Mot and Baal in combat, ‘“They 
fight — they bite — they trample’. It certainly cannot be 
said of Baal that he has done no violence. 

That which rules out the Ras Shamra texts as the back- 
ground for the Servant passages is the nature of Baal and of the 
Servant and the purpose of their death. Baal is not a real 
figure, and did not really die.28 The Servant, however, is 
a real figure who is to appear once for all upon the scene of 
history. 

Baal is a nature god. His death, apparently, is unavoidable. 
It is, at most, a symbolical or figurative death, and brings no 
salvation to man. The Servant, however, in His death, offers 
Himself as a sacrifice for sin. The sins of the many unrighteous 
are laid upon the Servant who is righteous. It will not even 
do to declare that the Servant is a soteriological figure and 
that Baal is merely a nature god. The Servant is, of course, 
a soteriological figure, but more than that, He is a unique 
soteriological figure with whom none other can be compared. 
For, by His death, He has accomplished a spiritual salvation. 
He has delivered His people from the guilt of their sins and has 
imparted to them His own righteousness. If we are to seek 
for the antecedents of this teaching we shall find them, not in 
the mythological poems of Ras Shamra, but in special divine 
revelation. 


27 Text 67:11:12, 19, 20 ‘bdk . an. wd‘Imk. 

28 The participants in the‘ancient cult festival, if such an interpretation 
be correct, were giving a symbolical representation of the changes of nature. 
To what extent they themselves actually believed in the objective meta- 
physical existence of Baal can of course never be determined. One thing 
is surely clear; the seriousness of belief in the reality of the Servant which 
pervades the description in Isaiah 53 finds no parallel in Ras Shamra. 
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When EI dreams that the heavens rain oil and the valleys 
flow with honey, he knows that Baal is once more alive, and 
he rejoices in this fact. But, although the evidences for Baal’s 
existence abound, where is Baal himself? The sun declares 
her intention of looking for him, ‘And I shall seek Aliyn 
Baal’’.2? When she finds him, Baal is engaged in ferocious 
combat with Mot, and the Sun must warn Mot to desist, lest 
E] deprive him of his throne. 

How different this is from the account of the Servant! 
In the first place the living again of the Servant is intimately 
connected with His death. In 53:10 the fact is stated that the 
ultimate cause of the Servant’s death is Jehovah. The inter- 
pretation of the Servant’s death is then given, and it is stated 
as the protasis of a conditional sentence, ‘‘When his soul shall 
make a trespass offering”. The apodosis follows with a grand 
declaration of the Servant’s living again. It is asserted that 
the Servant will see a seed and that He will prolong days. 
In 53:12 He is set forth as the greatest of victors, ‘“‘He shall 
divide the spoil among the strong”’. 

There is one final point which should also be stressed. The 
prophet was not merely setting forth a picture or complex 
of ideas. He was writing with the deep conviction that the 
Servant was a real person who would one day stand upon earth 
and die at the hands of sinful men for the salvation of sinners. 
The mission of the Servant was a subject which the prophet 
understood, not because, after having drawn from this and that 
source and after having added something of his own, he had 
then pieced it all together, and produced the Servant-picture. 
It was, rather, a subject which had been communicated to 
the prophet directly by God. 

Without doubt the crude mythology of the ancient world 
found its way into the thought and practice of Israel just as 
crass superstition is to be found among Christian people today. 
And with this crude mythology the prophets of Israel were 


‘surely familiar. Their attitude toward it however was one of 


disgust and revulsion, and at times of sheer mockery. They 


29 Text 49:1V:44 wabaqt . aliyn . b'l. 
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did not choose from this background of mythology ideas which 
they thought were good and useful for their own purposes. 
Nor did they regard this mythology as in any sense a source 
from which they might derive ideas and then purify these 
ideas in order to make them more suitable for their 
teaching. 

The prophets believed themselves to be recipients of a 
message which had come from God, and we believe that this 
psychological conviction upon their part was correct. God 
revealed His saving truth to men who lived in a world where 
the grossest of mythological conceptions were held. It is to be 
expected that the form of words in which this revelation was 
couched might have a superficial and accidental resemblance 
- to the ideas which were present in the world at the time. The 
content of the revelation, however, was as light shining in the 
darkness; it was utterly unique. 

An example should make this point clear. There are, of 
course, superficial resemblances between the Servant passages 
and the Ras Shamra epics. The Servant died and Baal died. 
The Servant lives again, and so does Baal. The resemblance, 
however, is merely accidental. Belief in immortality has 
always been held among men. For that matter, belief in life 
after death such as appears in the Tammuz myths has probably 
also always been held among men. Special revelation was not 
made to men in a vacuum. It was made to men who lived ina 
world bound by error’s chains. 

Whereas, however, there may be accidental resemblances 
between the Servant passages and the ideas which were present 
in the world at the time when these passages were revealed, 
there is no essential resemblance, but rather a profound dif- 
ference. The righteous Servant suffering for the sins of those 
who are unrighteous is a conception which could never have 
been conceived by the unaided mind of man. For this con- 
ception involves the truth that salvation from the guilt of sin 
is by grace and not by man. It is a conception which is to be 
found only in the Bible. In the religions of antiquity, and, for 
that matter, in those of the modern world, it does not appear. 
If, therefore, we are to look for the sources of the idea of the 
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Suffering Servant, we shall find them not in the religions of 
antiquity, but in a special revelation from God. ‘For the 
prophecy came not in old time by the will of man: but holy 
men of God spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost” 
(II Peter 1:21). 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Perry Miller: Jonathan Edwards. New York: William Sloane Asso- 
ciates. 1949. xv, 348. $3.50. 


Adherents of the Reformed Faith, in particular those belonging to the 
tradition of American Calvinism, do well to receive with eager interest 
the present volume. In it a contemporary American man of letters 
attempts to depict the mind of America’s outstanding classical theologian. 
It is to be noted that Perry Miller regards Edwards as “‘infinitely more 
than a theologian’’, as “‘one of America’s five or six major artists, who 
happened to work with ideas instead of with poems or novels”, as ‘‘much 
more a psychologist and a poet than a logician” (p. xii). It is refreshing 
to find an outstanding writer of our time, avowedly no partisan of 
Edwards’ creed (p. xiv)", who appears as the proponent of so sympathetic 
an evaluation of the achievement of the Puritan divine. Some misgivings, 
however, may be allowed the reviewer who suspects the author of recon- 
structing a portrait of Edwards in which the marks of the artist’s imagina- 
tion overshadow the lines of the historical figure. 

It is gravely to be regretted that readers and reviewers are put to a 
disadvantage due to the policy of the series to which this volume belongs 
not to burden the text with footnotes. The present reviewer can also 
express keen disappointment over an unsuccessful attempt to discover in 
“the Harvard College Library” the fully annotated copy which the 
author asserts he has deposited there (p. 333). Under these conditions 
the reviewer feels hampered in dealing concretely with the argument of 
the work. 

Even in the absence of available references, it is possible to comment 
on some of the positions adopted by the author. In his ‘“‘Foreword”, he 
remarks: “Except in fairly sheltered groves, systematic theology, once the 
proud possession of all Protestant Americans, seems to be nearly a lost 
art” (p. xii). Notwithstanding the noble effort on the part of the author 


* Cf. p. 328 where the author endorses with respect to the doctrinal 
positions dwelt upon, Dr. Holmes’ dictum: “ ‘Edwards’ system seems in 
the light of today, to the last degree barbaric, mechanical, materialistic, 
pessimistic’ ’’. 
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to hew “rough passages through the uncongenial thicket which was 
Edwards’ tradition’’ (idem), it is to be apprehended that he has not quite 
succeeded in acquiring the mastery of this art. 

In the first place, there appears to be a persistent misconstruction of 
the Federal Theology throughout the book. One is almost inclined to 
wonder whether Congregational writers in Old and»New England de- 
veloped a new form of Covenant theology, alien to the formulations of 
H. Witsius, T. Boston and a host of other Reformed theologians includ- 
ing the Westminster divines. These men scarcely conceived of “‘regenera- 
tion as the drawing up of a covenant, requiring assent on both sides” 
(p. 30). On the contrary, they defined regeneration in thoroughly moner- 
gistic terms as the work of God alone. Even conversion, in which human 
assent is involved, was hardly regarded by them as the drawing up of a 
covenant, but rather as one of the steps in the execution of the covenant. 
The question may well be raised, whether Edwards really differed, except 
in some points of emphasis, from the Covenant theology of the above 
mentioned writers. These men, like Edwards, stressed the immediate and 
efficacious operation of the Holy Spirit, without which all means of grace 
would be ineffectual. Characteristic of Perry Miller’s reinterpretations is 
the claim that ‘‘a major contention of the Federal Theology was always 
that man, while in nature, is not of nature; in the Covenant of Grace he 
is treated, at least formally, as a power in his own right” (pp. 31f.). 
A simile quoted from Edwards on the doctrine of perseverance fails to 
show that there is a genuine difference between him and the Federal 
theologians at this point. Likewise a recognition of dangers involved in 
calling faith a ‘‘condition’”’ (pp. 76 f.) indicates that Edwards put aside 
all ‘Federalist’? thinking no more than the similar reluctance of the 
Marrowmen to call faith the condition of the Covenant of Grace would 
suggest that the Erskines were averse to Covenant theology. In passing, 
it might be observed that some of the most strenuous adherents of the 
Federal Theology such as A. A. Hodge and Abraham Kuyper have argued 
from the analogy between the imputation of the guilt of Adam’s sin and 
that of the Redeemer’s righteousness to the conclusion that faith is a 
consequence rather than a condition of justification. This view is not 
Edwards’, to be sure,? but the fact that ‘‘Federalists’’ of the strictest ° 


2 Perry Miller quotes Edwards (p. 78) as asserting that ‘‘ ‘what is real 
in the union between Christ and his people is the foundation of what is 
legal’’’, a position perfectly compatible with Federal Theology as held 
by a considerable number of representative Reformed divines. 
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type have held it should lead us to argue a fortiori that the simple 
reluctance of Edwards to call faith the “condition” of justification by no 
means indicates an antipathy toward Federal Theology on his part. 
Similarly, it may be doubted whether the author has validated the rela- 
tion hinted at (pp. 112 f.) between covenant theology and Arminianism. 
There is something misleading in the representation of Edwards as under- 
taking “‘to show his colleagues that their behavior was absurd’”’ in that 
“teaching that the will is enslaved, they were exhorting the citizens to 
take advantage of a bargain”. While the reference to a ‘“‘bargain” may 
involve a distortion of authentic covenant theology, the argument here 
ascribed to Edwards, by implication at least, seems ‘“‘hyper-Calvinistic”’ 
in tendency. Edwards surely found nothing inconsistent in asserting the 
bondage of the will and at the same time exhorting men to repent and 
believe. No more than this may justly be ascribed to the great covenant 
theologians. Perry Miller’s unfavorable estimate of Covenant Theology 
becomes quite explicit in his claim that it ‘‘had tried to entice God into 
the bonds of legality, but it had always retained the decency to conceive 
of Him as stooping out of sovereign condescension” (p. 118). The posi- 
tion here alluded to is plainly that stated with sublimity and vigor in the 
first section of the chapter of the Westminster Confession dealing with 
God’s Covenant with Man. To speak of trying to entice God into the 
bonds of legality betrays an antinomian bias that hinders our author 
from envisaging the majesty of the conception of God as an absolute 
Sovereign while working according to an order of law which He Himself 
has fixed. 

Another classic theological issue which the author appears not to have 
grasped with perfect accuracy and clarity is that of the imputation of 
the guilt of Adam’s first sin to his posterity. Here, too, a failure to com- 
prehend the doctrinal issue contributes to a defect in the exposition of 
Edwards’ view of the matter. The difficulty hinges upon the author’s 
failure to do justice to the influence of Platonic realism upon the Augustin- 
ian and Scholastic doctrine of imputation. To ascribe to Augustine the 
view “that Adam’s sin is somehow transmitted in the blood-stream, a 
sort of inherited virus of concupiscence” (p. 277), in addition t> com- 
mitting the church father to the traducianist theory, which he never 
could bring himself to adopt positively, is to overlook the significant fact 
that for Augustine as well as for Edwards it was the case that identity 
in created reality is due to a divine constitution and that “by being one 
in idea, mankind are one in being” (p. 280). Such a theistic idealism 
pelongs to the line of Augustine, Anselm, Malebranche and Berkeley 
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rather than to the “realist” (in the modern, not the Platonic or mediaeval 
sense) outlook of Locke to which our author attempts here, as elsewhere, 
to assimilate Edwards’ position. Except for a formal resemblance between 
Edwards’ inductive appeal to experience in the opening pages of his book 
on Original Sin and Locke’s empirical doctrine of the understanding, 
there is the most clear-cut antithesis between the individualistic outlook 
of Locke which led him to repudiate the doctrine of original sin in his 
work on The Reasonableness of Christianity and Edwards’ strong emphasis 
on the solidarity of the race in the fall. Here, if anywhere, the effort to 
detect a significant influence of Locke on Edwards must be adjudged to be 
far-fetched and inconclusive. 

This raises a major question on which the reviewer does not feel pre- 
pared to deliver a fully adequate answer. One of the principal conten- 
tions of the present volume is that ‘Edwards must be called... an 
empiricist” (pp. 45f.) in an essentially Lockean sense. According to 
Perry Miller, the reading of Locke’s Essay by Edwards “had been the 
central and decisive event in his intellectual life’ (p. 52). ‘Hence 
Edwards’ thought cohered firmly about the basic certainty that God does 
not impart ideas or obligations outside sense experience’’ (p. 55). “Nothing 
Edwards got from Locke was more important or more fundamental to 
his thought than this: lacking innate or transcendental standards within 
themselves, men must encounter objective reality ... in the form of ideas 
given through the senses’’ (p. 64). It is well known that Edwards read 
Locke’s Essay in early youth with far more pleasure ‘‘ ‘than the most 
greedy miser finds, when gathering up handfuls of silver and gold, from 
some newly discovered treasure’”’ (p. 52). It is also beyond dispute that 
Edwards was profoundly influenced by his study of Locke’s work. Yet it 
does not follow that Edwards accepted the fundamental empiricist thesis 
that all knowledge is derived from experience, nor does it follow that 
Locke’s influence was the most profound and decisive for Edwards’ 
intellectual life. 

A few considerations bearing on the author’s contention that Locke’s 
empiricism was decisive for Edwards’ standpoint may be adduced. 

a) No account is taken of the possibility of the influence of Puritanism 
upon Locke’s theory. Actual correspondences between Locke and Edwards 
may be due not to the influence of Locke upon Edwards, but to the in- 
fluence of Puritanism upon Locke. 

b) The author underestimates the striking influences of Aristotelian 
Scholasticism upon Edwards, not to mention the extent to which Locke 
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himself perpetuated Scholastic positions. One striking instance of this is 
the reliance of Thomas Aquinas, shared by both Locke and Edwards, 
upon the cosmological proof for the existence of God. Edwards’ attitude 
toward the ontological proof is remarkably akin to the criticism raised 
by Thomas Aquinas against Anselm’s proof, to the effect that the exist- 
ence of God is self-evident in itself but not with respect to us. In such 
matters it is more natural to regard Edwards as dependent on Scholasti- 
cism than upon Locke’s empiricism. Even if Edwards did adopt the 
empiricist maxim nihil est in intellectu quod non prius fuerit in sensu, 
this would not suffice to prove dependence upon Locke rather than upon 
Aristotle or Aquinas. 

c) The crucial question however is: granted the influence both of 
Scholasticism and Locke upon Edwards, did he as a matter of fact adopt 
the empiricist principle? The reviewer’s opinion is that the author assumes 
this, but has not succeeded in establishing it. The following considera- 
tions may be mentioned: 

1. The form of argument in Edwards’ great work on the Freedom of 
the Will is not that of empirical induction, as in the work on Original Sin, 
but rather that of setting up certain definitions and postulates and deriv- 
ing the necessary consequences by deductive logic with a rigor comparable 
to that of Euclid’s Elements or Spinoza’s Ethics. The method here is not 
that of empiricism, but rather the purest rationalism. In view of this, 
the following passage appears quite curious: “Edwards further exasper- 
ated his opponents, as well as modern critics, by pushing to the limit a 
technique of disputation he also borrowed from Locke. Since concepts 
are mental, Locke contended, the test of knowledge is not factual verifica- 
tion, but the inner consistency within a pattern of ideas; refutation of a 
proposition then becomes a demonstration that it does not hang together”’ 
(p. 258). It is somewhat remarkable to find empiricism issuing in the 
coherence theory of truth (Locke’s view is essentially a form of the cor- 
respondence theory, notwithstanding inconsistencies), but it is astounding 
to meet the suggestion that refutation by the method of reductio ad ab- 
surdum depends either upon empiricism or upon the coherence theory. 
Edwards’ use of this method is a matter of plain logic, without reference 
to any scheme of epistemology or metaphysics. His abundant use of it 
might betray if anything a tendency toward rationalism, but not to 
empiricism. 

2. Certain concepts are defined by Edwards on the basis of logic alone 
without reference to experience. This establishes decisively that his 
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position is not that of Locke’s empiricism. Edwards defines metaphysical 
or philosophical necessity as “really nothing else than the full and fixed 
connection between the things signified by the subject and predicate of 
a proposition, which affirms something to be true’ (Edwards: Freedom 
of the Will, Edinburgh, 1818, p. 20). The concept of necessity, shown by 
Hume to be incapable of deriving universal validity from experience, is 
derived by Edwards, as it was later’ to be derived by Kant, -from the 
relationship between the subject and the predicate of a proposition. 

3. A similar remark may be added with respect to Edwards’ defence of 
the principle of causality and its universal validity in Part II, Section 3 
of the work on the will. Neither does Edwards appeal naively to ex- 
perience in the manner of Locke and Berkeley nor does he deny a rational 
basis for causality as does Hume. He-rather resembles Kant in showing 
that unless the principle of causality is presupposed, even such knowledge 
as is involved in our everyday experience of a world of objects would be 
impossible. Rather than regard Edwards’ position as empiricism, it would 
be fairer to consider it an incipient criticism, though obviously Edwards 
is not a Kantian. Yet he does resemble the Sage of Kénigsberg in adjust- 
ing the claims of reason and experience by the most stringent critical 
analysis, representing the contents of experience as permeated with the 
forms of reason. Not only on the surface-level of sense impressions is 
the pertinence of rational structure for experience exhibited, but at the 
deepest level of the religious affections, in the perception by the regenerate 
of the excellency of the divine holiness, Edwards speaks of a ‘‘new spiritual 
sense” in the regenerate as a new principle of nature. Even using Locke’s 
terminology he speaks of a “‘new simple idea”. Yet to infer that Edwards’ 
thought ‘‘was tending, as fast as any in the eighteenth century could, 
toward conceiving reason itself, or even logic, as an image of tempera- 
ment” (p. 183) is quite unwarranted. True religion may, in Edwards’ 
esteem, consist principally in holy affections. But spiritual affections are 
not irrational emotions. Edwards’ classic on the affections is just the 
formulation of a criterion, capable of expression in rational discourse, of 
genuinely spiritual affections. 

Enough has been written to indicate, that while the arguments and 
conclusions of the author are open to severe criticism, it cannot be denied 
that the work must be regarded as an intensely stimulating contribution 
to the study of Edwards. 


WILLIAM YOUNG 


Butler University, Indianapolis 
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Herbert Butterfield: Christianity: and History. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1949. vii, 146. $2.75. 


A matter of most vital importance to thoughtful Christians should be 
the study of history. Not only do the events of history provide us with 
a demonstration of the activity of God in the world, but it is upon the 
stage of history that God has performed those acts which form the founda- 
tion of the Christian faith. Consequently, it is not without considerable 
interest that we take note of the reflections of a prominent contemporary 
historian on the relations of Christianity and history. 

Christianity and History is based upon a series of seven lectures delivered 
originally for the Divinity Faculty of Cambridge University in 1948 and 
then broadcast in the following year. The distinguished author of these 
lectures is Herbert Butterfield, Professor of Modern History:at Cambridge, 
editor of the Cambridge Historical Journal, and author of a number of 
other historical studies. In the brief compass of these seven lectures alone 
Herbert Butterfield clearly shows himself to be an exceptionally able an- 
alyst of historical phenomena, a worthy incumbent of a long distinguished 
academic position, as well as a Christian scholar with an earnest zeal for 
the defense of the Christian view of life and the world. 

There is a valuable timeliness about this little book which seems to 
arise from the author’s purpose in writing it. Professor Butterfield’s aim 
in this series of lectures is not to show that the course of history offers 
to every spectator, regardless of previous conviction and belief, incontro- 
vertible proof of the Christian faith. It is rather his purpose to garner 
evidences that, in grappling with the forces at work in history, the Chris- 
tian faith provides men with the kind of attitude that is needed for a suc- 
cessful issue in life’s struggle. He attempts, he says, ‘‘to show why I think 
that the general course of history is so shaped that a Christian is in the 
right relation with it” (p. 130). But more than this, Professor Butterfield 
seeks to illustrate what is the Christian attitude toward the human drama 
by historical analysis of certain types and patterns which recur in the 
history of the world. 

Beginning with a discussion of the nature of historical study and its 
relation to life, Butterfield has some interesting things to say about the 
barrenness of much historical research. He insists upon the complex nature 
of the historical event and affirms the necessity of repeated reconstruction 
and reconsideration of historical episodes after new evidence has been 
uncovered. There is real danger, Butterfield says, in a too rigid view of 
history. The events of history may not be set within a certain fixed frame- 
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work, but must be studied with imagination and elasticity of mind —a 
readiness to reshape the picture with every discovery of new evidence. 
As a result, “there exists in most historical writing ... an appearance of 
definitiveness and finality which is an optical illusion” (p. 15). And this 
perpetual relativism which seems to stem from this character of history 
is one of the chief causes of complaint against academic history today. 
But to seek for a philosophy, or an answer to the religious question, in 
the academic study of history is to ask of history more than it is able to 
give. ‘Those who complain that technical history does not provide people 
with the meaning of life ... have caught heresy from the secular liberals 
who, having deposed religion, set up scholarship in its place and unduly 
exalted it, assuming that the academic historian was fitted above others 
to provide out of his technique an interpretation of life on the earth’’(p. 22). 
It is only in combination with religion, then (and specifically the Chris- 
tian religion), that history has any power or is filled with significance. 

Of fundamental importance to the understanding of Professor Butter- 
field’s view of history is an apprehension of his idea of the personal nature 
of history. ‘‘History’”, he says, ‘‘deals with the drama of human life as 
the affair of individual personalities, possessing self-consciousness, intellect 
and freedom” (p. 26). Insofar as this concept is used to uncover the com- 
plexity of the driving forces of history it is a useful tool which our author 
uses shrewdly. However, in applying it to the purpose of history he falls 
short of a distinctively Christian conception of history. Because his in- 
sistence upon the personal character of history is so basic, Butterfield’s 
equally positive assertion of the universal sinfulness of human nature is 
of tremendous importance. It is reassuring to note among some of our 
contemporaries a recognition of what Butterfield calls ‘this more seamy 
under-side of human nature’’. Our author’s willingness to reckon with the 
universal element of cupidity lends a sober practicality to his evaluation 
of the various institutions of human history. 

Not fearing to acknowledge man’s universal sin, Professor Butterfield 
does not spare the conscience of his reader when he deals with the element 
of judgment in history. Here the reader who reads in the light of world 
developments of recent months cannot but be sobered by what this book 
has to say of the inevitability of judgment. In particular, Butterfield gives 
no false reassurances to the western powers in their struggle with the mon- 
ster of communism when he reminds us from the history of the Old Testa- 
ment that God’s judgment may well fall on those who profess His name 
at the hands of more wicked nations. For, though our author shows us 
clearly the element of judgment in witnessing ‘“‘a nation broken because 
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of actual sins that even the outsider may put his finger on’’, yet he cautions 
us that ‘“‘we are not permitted to use the occasion in order to feed our self- 
righteousness’’ (p. 63). 

It is not possible in the short space of this review to make specific mention 
of what should be our appreciation of the many detailed excellencies of 
Professor Butterfield’s chapter on Cataclysm and Tragic Conflict in History. 
Particularly valuable is his reminder that conflicts of history are never 
situations in which completely righteous men are confronted by undiluted 
and unmitigated crime. It is correct to view history in moral terms, but 
says Butterfield, “if there is a fundamental fight between good and evil 
in history . . . we must regard it as being waged not directly between Cath- 
olics and Protestants ... but in a deeper realm for the most part out of 
reach of the technical historian’”’ (p. 91). 

We must register our disappointment with the chapter on Providence and 
the Historical Process. Butterfield’s conception of providence as merely 
accommodating itself to human errors and producing a synthesis out of 
the chaos can hardly be thought of as truly representing the Biblical doc- 
trine of the determinate counsel of God. Likewise, his idea of the relation 
of the present moment in time to eternity seems (like many another cur- 
rent voice) to do prejudice to the future consummation of history’s purpose 
in favor of an “eternal now”. One other detail in which Professor Butter- 
field’s judgment would seem to us to come into question is in his unwilling- 
ness to admit the incompatibility of Christianity and communism — a 
view which leads him to oppose putting the current question in terms of a 
conflict of Christianity versus communism. But such defects cannot ob- 
scure the valuable insights which may be gained from a book whose closing 
advice is this: ‘We can do worse than remember a principle which both 
gives us a firm Rock and leaves us the maximum elasticity for our minds: 
the principle: Hold to Christ, and for the rest be totally uncommitted” 
(p. 146). 


RoBLey J. JOHNSTON 
Altoona, Pennsylvania 


Anders Nygren: Commentary on Romans. Philadelphia: Muhlenberg 
’ Press. 1949. ix, 457. $5.00. 


One must consider a book to be of rare distinction when not a single 
page is found to be a weariness. The present reviewer has found this 
volume to be in that category. Anders Nygren writes with forceful clarity 
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and with a progressiveness of thought that is exhilarating. Like his col- 
league in the Lundensian school of Swedish theological thought, Gustaf 
Aulén, there is constant repetition of thought and expression. But it is 
the kind of repetition that is never aimless and tedious. It is the reitera- 
tion of spiral progression. Consequently the governing theme of the 
epistle to the Romans is ever to the forefront and when we come to the 
end of the volume the central theses of the apostle stand out before 
the mind of the reader like a chain of peaks against a clear horizon. 

This Commentary on .Romans does not follow the pattern of many 
commentaries. It does not furnish the text of the epistle and then detailed 
exposition of each verse continuously. It deals, rather, with the epistle 
under the leading topics. Nygren does, however, believe that there is in 
the epistle a closely-knit development of thought and, consequently, his 
commentary follows strictly the order of the epistle itself. The volume is 
very distinctly a commentary. It deals with the main passages con- 
secutively and sometimes enters into considerable detail in the exegesis 
of crucial passages. 

The author is thoroughly convinced of the unity of the epistle. No 
one has defended this thesis with more force and perhaps few with more 
persuasiveness. ‘‘There is a great, unbroken unity in this letter, an inner 
consistency the equal of which is to be found neither in other Christian 
literature nor in the whole compass of literature’’ (p. 17). 

Bishop Nygren regards Romans 1:17 as the theme of the epistle, par- 
ticularly the prophetic quotation: 6 dixavos éx wiorews (noera. “On 
that scriptural text the apostle constructs his letter’ (p. 81). It is all- 
important to note that Nygren translates the text thus: ‘“‘He who through 
faith is righteous shall live’. On this rendering he is most insistent 
(cf. pp. 80-90) and argues that the reason for taking é« mlorews with 6 
Sixavos rather than with {noera: “is not merely good enough to be 
persuasive; it is decisive” (p. 85). To say the least, his arguments are 
persuasive. 

Contrary to much exegetical opinion he regards Romans 5:12-21 as 
the key to the interpretation of Romans and the high point of the epistle 
(cf. pp. 206 ff.). It is more than gratifying to find a present-day com- 
mentator of Nygren’s calibre who is not apologetic for this part of the 
epistle and who does not stumble over it as if it were a piece of rabbinical 
allegorising. Let us hope that Nygren’s polemic will help to expose for 
ever the shallowness and hollowness of the interpretation that does not 
discern how integral Romans 5:12-19 is to the epistle as a whole. 

A few examples of Nygren’s exegesis should evoke the greatest in- 
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terest. These will provide samples of what the volume contains. The 
problem connected with the form of the expression “the resurrection of 
the dead” in 1:4 is resolved by saying that for Paul “the resurrection of 
Christ and the resurrection of the dead are not two totally different 
things. In the final analysis they are one and the same truth. For Paul 
the resurrection of Christ is the beginning of the resurrection of the dead” 
(p. 50). The expression in 1:17, ‘from faith unto faith’’, is interpreted to 
mean that “faith is both the beginning and the culmination. The manner 
of expression suggests something like sola fide’ (p. 78). And ‘‘by this 
coupling of phrases, the last trace of works-righteousness is uprooted” 
(p. 79). Nygren emphasises in connection with 2:15 that it is not the 
law that is written on the heart of the Gentiles but “the work of the law” 
and that Paul’s thought “has nothing to do with the question of a lex 
naturae” (p. 124). The meaning, he thinks, is that what the “law re- 
quires” is written on the hearts of the Gentiles and so “they have a sense 
of how they ought to act in the specific situation” (p. 125). The word 
iAaornptov in 3:25 he takes to be ‘mercy seat” as in Hebrews 9:5. His 
construction of this view is perhaps as lucid and cogent as anything that 
could be said in support of it. “In Christ God reveals himself in His 
glory. Now He does not, as before, hide it behind a cloud of incense in 
the Holy of Holies. On the contrary, He has now put Christ forward 
before all the world as our iXaorjpiov, our mercy seat ... God openly 
and manifestly set Christ forth as a mercy seat” (pp. 158f.). In 5:5 the 
love of God must be taken as God’s love to us, not as our love to God. 
It is a love “poured out” and not a love ‘“‘poured in”. ‘‘As in the old 
aeon God poured out His wrath upon His enemies, so He has now, in 
Christ, poured out His love” (p. 199). 

One of the most wholesome features of Nygren’s Commentary is the 
insistence throughout on the objective import of such leading concep- 
tions as the righteousness of God, justification, the love of God, the 
atonement, peace with God. Righteousness, for example, “is not an 
inner quality of man’s, but an objective power by which God has given 
man a new status through Christ” (p. 146). Peace with God (Romans 
5:1) is not ‘‘a calm, exalted, and peaceful mood of the soul... Peace is 
a concept which implies relationship. It speaks of the mutual relationship 
between God and man” (p. 192). And of atonement he says: ‘One is 
not giving Paul’s meaning, if he, with a subjective theory of the atone- 
ment, says that Christ’s redemptive action only sought to remove man’s 
hostility to God, while no change needed to be made on God’s part. 
Paul knows that the wrath of God is a terrible reality, and, if it be not 
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removed, no change on the part of man can effect a real fellowship between 
him and God” (p. 193; ¢f. pp. 204 f.). 

Nygren’s exposition is very largely built upon the contrast between 
the two aeons, the two realms which stand over against each other, the 
one the dominion of death, the other the dominion of life. The former is 
the age of Adam, the latter the age of Christ (cf. pp. 20f.). In the one 
Wrath, Sin, Law, and Death hold sway, in the other Righteousness and 
Life. We are liable to associate with the word ‘“‘aeon’’ the divisions of 
time. But in Nygren’s construction the ‘“‘two aeons or ages” are not to 
be “equated with our traditional division of time, time before the birth 
of Christ and time after that event’’ (pp. 21f.). They refer, rather, to 
“two different orders of existence, one under the dominion of death and 
the other under the dominion of life’ (pp. 23 f.). This contrast existed 
before the coming of Christ and continues after it. ‘There was faith 
even in the time of the old covenant”; righteousness was witnessed to 
by the law and the prophets (p. 30). Wherever faith is, the person is 
“removed from death's realm and received into life’s aeon” (p. 90). The 
old aeon began with Adam and the new aeon burst upon man with the 
resurrection of Christ (cf. pp. 23, 212). But the powers of the latter find 
anticipation and are operative before Christ’s coming and the powers of 
the former continue to exercise their influence after the resurrection of 
Christ. Only at the consummation will the powers of the new aeon be 
perfected and all tension eliminated (cf. p. 323). 

It is this concept of the two aeons that Nygren applies in the inter- 
pretation of some of the most difficult and controversial passages in the 
epistle. In chapters 5-8 Nygren finds a progressive treatment of the way 
in which the new aeon is brought to bear upon the characteristics of the 
old aeon, namely, Wrath, Sin, Law, and Death, respectively. Perhaps 
most striking is the way in which the concept of the two aeons is applied 
to solve the problems of chapters 6 and 7 which, in Nygren’s view, deal 
respectively with freedom from Sin and freedom from Law, just as chap- 
ters 5 and 8 deal respectively with freedom from Wrath and freedom 
from Death. ’ 

The exposition of chapter 6 provides us with some of the most helpful 
insights for the understanding of Paul. Particularly valuable is the in- 
sistence, undoubtedly true to Paul, “that ‘free from sin’ and ‘sinless’ are 
two very different things” (p. 242). ‘If one were to ask Paul whether 
the Christian is ‘free from sin,’ he would answer with an unconditional 
affirmative. Were one further to ask him whether the Christian is ‘sinless,’ 
he would answer with an unconditional negative” (idem). And the thought 
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is that ‘he who believes in Christ no longer lives under the dominion of 
sin”. Therein ‘‘lies the reason why Paul can speak so unreservedly about 
the Christian’s freedom from sin” (pp. 242f.). It is this freedom from 
the dominion of sin that lays the basis for, and gives incentive to, the 
exhortation to fight against sin. ‘“The imperative is spoken because the 
indicative is true” (p. 241). Only he who has been freed from sin’s 
dominion can fight against it (cf. p. 246). It is the new aeon that has 
overcome the bondage of the old and every believer is “‘a slave who has 
changed masters” (p. 257). 

The conflict of Romans 7:14-25 Nygren again interprets in terms of 
the terision between the two aeons. These verses, he thinks rightly, speak 
of the Christian and describe “the actual situation of the Christian as 
it is in the midst of the present aeon” (p. 295). But the tension or dualism 
is not that of ‘“‘a divided and discordant soul... but of the Christian’s 
double situation due to his position in the two aeons” (p. 296). “‘The 
Christian belongs at the same time to both the new and the old aeons” 
(idem) and thus, though through Christ he belongs to the new aeon, yet 
lives in the flesh (cf. p. 297). In a word, it is the tension arising from the 
believer’s double status. 

It is here, however, that one is constrained to express some criticism 
of Nygren’s interpretation. While it is necessary, because eminently true 
to Paul’s thought, to insist upon freedom from the power of sin and to 
insist that this freedom is not to be equated with sinlessness, and while 
Nygren is undoubtedly correct in refusing to construe Paul’s thought in 
terms of a purely ‘moralistic view of sin” (p. 242), yet it is not apparent 
that he has properly construed the teaching of Romans 6 in respect of 
the precisely ‘‘ethical’’ implications of the freedom with which Paul is 
dealing. The reviewer feels that the emphasis upon sin as power and 
upon freedom from sin as the new status secured for the believer through 
Christ have controlled the exposition to such an extent that the ethical 
and subjective aspects of this freedom have suffered eclipse. At least 
they have not received adequate attention and they have not been set 
in their proper relations to the objective aspects of the Christian faith. 
This is just saying, in other words, that Nygren has not expounded for 
us the relation which the law of God, as the revelation of God’s will for 
thought and conduct, sustains to the believer. He has not helped us 
in resolving the question how the believer who is free from the law is at 
the same time bound by the law as the rule of life and behaviour. The 
epistle to the Romans surely concerns itself with this question. This 
defect in Nygren’s exposition appears particularly in the treatment of 
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Romans 13. Even if the question could be passed over in the exposition 
of earlier chapters, it could not be evaded here. For Paul says that “love 
is the fulfilling of the law” and he leaves us in no doubt as to the law he 
has in mind: he gives us a sample summary in verse 9. Perhaps nothing 
could point up the hiatus in this respect more than a reading of pages 
433-435. There are elements of truth in these pages. But to aver, for 
example, that the statement in Romans 10:4 to the effect that “Christ is 
the end of the law for righteousness” and the statement in 13:10 that 
“love is the fulfilling of the law’’ are both expressions of the same truth 
is to evacuate exegesis (cf. p. 434). This defect is more than a hiatus. It 
is a deflection of thought which distorts Paul’s teaching. It does prejudice 
to the interests of sanctification, with which Romans deals as well as 
with justification. We are not true to Paul nor to the whole counsel of 
God if, by omission or deflection, we fail to give this doctrine its proper 
accent and orientation. Paul, after all, is concerned with the ethical 
qualities of heart and mind which the grace of Christ entails and with 
the relation of the law to the believer as the norm and rule of life and 
duty. In reference to Romans 6 and 7 it is to cut the Gordian knot if we 
fail to assess these implications. Even Romans 7:14—25 cannot be justly 
dealt with if we discard the discordance within the soul of the believer 
which the tension involves. Paul did say: “I delight in the law of God 
after the inward man; but I see another law in my members, warring 
against the law of my mind, and bringing me into captivity to the law of 
sin which is in my members” (Rom. 7:22, 23). 

The grand theme of the epistle is the righteousness of God revealed 
from faith to faith. This theme Nygren unfolds from beginning to end. 
It is the righteousness of God in contrast with our righteousness as well 
as with our unrighteousness. And it is the righteousness that is unto the 
justification of the ungodly. This reviewer does not consider, however, 
that Nygren has brought the exposition of this theme to its focal point. 
The present writer believes that it is in the very passage which Nygren 
calls the high point of the epistle (5:12—21) that Paul defines for us pre- 
cisely in what this righteousness revealed consists. It is the righteousness 
and obedience of Christ (5:18, 19). It is by Christ’s obedience we are 
freed from wrath, sin, the law, and death. It is by this obedience we are 
justified. I am not persuaded that Nygren has given to his exposition 
the specific concreteness to which Paul leads us in these verses. When he 
says, for example, ‘‘The righteousness which God manifested through 
Christ is God’s own righteousness. God is himself righteous; and through 
Christ He now lets us share it ‘within the realm of faith’”’ (p. 161), we 
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do not find the specific thought of Paul. One suspects it is something 
else. 

Coordinate with this failure is another, which we might expect as a 
consequence, namely, a truncated concept of justification. No one who 
knows the gospel of grace will depreciate the forgiveness of sins. And to 
discount it as an element in justification would be the gravest distortion. 
But to identify justification with forgiveness is not to give a true account 
of the glory of God’s justifying grace. When we read that “for Paul the 
essence of justification is the forgiveness of sins” and that “righteousness 
is reckoned to one, or that sin is not reckoned to one, is one and the same 
thing, stated positively in the former and negatively in the latter” (p. 
171), are we not being deprived of what is central in Paul’s doctrine and 
of what constitutes the cardinal notion of justification? Justification 
means surely that we are declared to be, and accepted as, righteous. It 
is from the positive concept we must take our point of departure, and 
it is under that positive concept that the forgiveness of sins must be 
subsumed. It is this that gives meaning to the righteousness and obedi- 
ence of Christ as its basis and ground. And we thus rise in our concep- 
tion to the level of Paul’s disclosure, ‘‘Even so through the obedience of 
the one the many will be constituted righteous’’ (5:19). 

This volume is a translation of the Swedish edition of 1944. The re- 
viewer is not able to check the accuracy of the translation. From the 
literary point of view Carl C. Rasmussen’s work is excellent. 


JoHn Murray 
Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 


Harold S. Bender: Conrad Grebel, c. 1498-1526, The Founder of the Swiss 
Brethren Sometimes Called Anabaptists. Goshen, Indiana: The Mennonite 
Historical Society. 1950. xvi, 327. $3.50. 


The author of this book, a member of a gifted family, is an unusual man 
and one whom American evangelicals do, and should, honor. The book is 
worthy of its author. It finally presents in definitive form the carefully 
assessed results of well-nigh a lifetime of study of the brilliant youth who 
was the founder of the anabaptist movement. Although the reviewer is 
not an anabaptist, it would be churlish indeed to fail to recognize the 
contributions which they have made to the freedom to preach the gospel 
which Americans today cherish. 
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Some portions of the present book have appeared in an earlier form in 
the Mennonite Quarterly Review. It is ultimately to be followed by a 
companion volume containing a critical edition of all of Grebel’s writings. 
The book is fully and carefully documented. (Could not the Mennonite 
Historical Society, however, if it must print footnotes at the back of the 
volume, provide them with running heads containing the numbers of the 
pages to which they refer?) The great amount of research which these 
pages represent is apparent to any one who reads them with intelligent care. 

It is hardly a generation ago that Americans and, indeed, nearly every 
one else, were quite ignorant of the actual situation from which modern 
anabaptism sprang. The views and mutual relationships of the persons 
concerned were obscure and misunderstood. Then John Horsch and Harold 
Bender began their work. Bender has inspired others. Gradually he and 
his colleagues began to publish their results in papers and monographs. 
The Mennonite Historical Society was founded to disseminate these 
and other contributions. The present book is number six of these Studies 
in Anabaptist and Mennonite History. 

This volume is remarkable for the soundness of its judgments and the 
charity and clarity of its references to Grebel’s opponents. It traces care- 
fully his youth, his student years, his brief period of mature activity. 
The documents are brought fully under review and their information 
carefully and wisely used. 

This book should help to dispose of the legend that is still appearing every 
year that the modern evangelical tradition is in the line of descent from 
the Paulicians and Bogomils. It shows that as far as the Mennonites are 
concerned, at least, they, like the rest of the evangelicals, are children 
of the medieval catholic church. Grebel’s conversion through the influence 
of Zwingli, and then his subsequent unwillingness to coincide with Zwingli’s 
later judgments is set forth in one of the passages where Bender’s catholic 
charity is particularly noteworthy. 

The evidence is here (pp. 125 ff. and notes) that Zwingli himself at one 
time held what he later considered an error —that baptism should be 
deferred until children were “‘of good age” (p. 260, note 104). 

The portion of the volume concerned with Grebel’s student years is 
especially useful, since the available documents make a fuller picture 
possible. The comment on the condition of the University of Paris in the 
second decade of the seventeenth century (pp. 36 f.) is valuable. That not 
more can be said about Grebel’s activity after his conversion is not the 
fault of the author but of the paucity of documents. 

The book makes plain the relatively slight character of the contact 
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between Grebel and Andreas Carlstadt and the complete absence of contact 
between the former and Thomas Miintzer except for Grebel’s reading of 
five of Miintzer’s small pamphlets published in 1524 or earlier. 

The penultimate chapter is a helpful survey of Grebel’s theology as it 
appears in the available sources. The reviewer would have liked to see 
some statement in the section on The Scripture concerning Grebel’s view 
of the distinction between the finality of the Old Testament and that of 
the New which is often stated to have characterized the early Swiss 
Brethren (cf., e. g., John C. Wenger, “The Theology of Pilgram Marpeck’’ 
in Mennonite Quarterly Review, X11, 4 (October, 1938), pp. 207 ff., where 
the statement is made and, for Marpeck, demonstrated). Presumably 
nothing directly on the point is available for Grebel. 

The traditional bucket and dipper do not appear in Bender’s text at 
Grebel’s baptism of Blaurock. Do we conclude that they, like a number of 
other traditional accessories of church history, are not in the documents? 
At least, they do not seem to be in the early account of the scene preserved 
in Die dlteste Chronik der Hutterischer Briider. 

The volume has eight plates, largely concerned with reproducing 
specimens of relevant manuscripts and early books; appendixes containing 
selections from Grebel’s writings and chronological lists; bibliography; 
and index. 

We hope for much more work of this sort from Harold Bender’s pen. 
He is collaborating on the companion volume — Grebel’s writings. He is 
announced as the author of Mennonites in America, to accompany John 
Horsch’s already published Mennonites in Europe. It is remarkable that 
he can complete as much writing as he does in the light of his accomplish- 
ments in connection with world-wide Mennonite relief activities, with 
Goshen College, and with the growing Goshen Biblical Seminary. The 
evangelical wing of American church history can be justly grateful for a 
scholar like Harold S. Bender. 

PAUL WOOLLEY 

Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 


Alan Richardson: The Gospel and Modern Thought. New York and 
London: Oxford University Press. 1950. vi, 210. $2.00. 


Canon Richardson represents a segment of contemporary British thinking 
which has (unsuccessfully) attempted to assimilate neo-orthodox thought 
forms, while at the same time clinging to the framework and creeds of the 
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established church. The result is a rationally digestible form of neo-ortho- 
doxy—digestible in the sense that a dynamic myth theology is compounded 
with a steady, classical background of British thinking. The British are 
far less dialectical, and far more empirical, than the Continentals. 

While only Richardson himself can testify how greatly (if at all) he has 
been influenced by Reinhold Niebuhr, it does seem to the present reviewer 
that the Union Seminary dialectician has a confirmed disciple in him. The 
phraseology he employs points directly to Niebuhr’s Gifford Lectures. It 
is antecedently plausible for one to presume that Richardson has found 
intellectual consolation in Niebuhr, inasmuch as American neo-orthodoxy 
(generally called ‘‘realistic theology”’) is characterized by a rational sobriety 
conspicuous for its absence in Continental crisis thinking. Whereas Barth 
submerges his quasi-modalism in a hundred pages of dialectical soarings, 
Niebuhr comes right out and denies the metaphysics of orthodoxy, Surely 
the ambiguity and verbosity of crisis theology is a trial to the naturally 
conservative British mind. 

In this new book Richardson plays the double role of apologist and theo- 
logian. And, as an amateur dramatic critic, the reviewer scores the actor 
high as apologist, but low as theologian. The defense is so worthy; the 
theology defended so unworthy. One can perceive from reading Richard- 
son that he has been steeped in a fine, classical, British training—the envy 
of all who have had to stumble through a fragmentary educational system 
under the control of John Dewey’s obedient disciples. Fine, philosophic 
argumentation fortifies the apologetical sections of the volume. But when 
Richardson speaks as a theologian, his labors (at many crucial points) are 
unpersuasive. An eclectic Christianity results. It is a complexity of phi- 
losophical-Biblical insights, plus a generous importation of myth theology. 
The contents of the volume are (to a Reformed mind) like the contents of 
too many ministers’ libraries: some of the shelves have a few solid volumes 
on them, while most others are worthless. 

Considering the immense fields covered, the book itself is remarkably 
concise. It is cleverly and understandably written. Rife with well-placed 
parenthetical material, the volume justifiably boasts a down-to-earth mes- 
sage. Furthermore, a genuine moral earnestness is woven through all of 
the arguments — a very difficult thing for a polemicist to achieve. What- 
ever one may think of the contents of the book, therefore, he cannot but 
respect the intellectual honesty and moral integrity of the writer himself. 

Richardson’s apologetical approach abides within historic Augustinianism 
and the double-environment theory of epistemology. He presupposes — 
though he fails to demonstrate many of the connections in his argument 
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— that whenever a man knows the true, good, and beautiful, lo! he already 
knows God, whether he knows that he knows it or not. Through the eye 
of spirit one makes contact with time- and space-transcending data which 
form a body of normative truth inaccessible to science. It is through 
this internal environment that God is found. The reviewer firmly feels 
that this type of a priori approach is formally praiseworthy. The tabula 
rasa empiricists (including the Thomists) are harassed by a multitude of 
problems unknown to the Augustinian. 

Furthermore, Richardson’s respect for historical, objective facts as a 
basis for the church’s hope is apologetically excellent. There is nothing 
more ‘distressing in conventional neo-orthodoxy than its other-worldly 
emphasis; for we are bade to look from history to that mystical point of 
tangency where the perimeters of time and eternity are adjacent and where 
God breaks through with his encounter in Jesus Christ. Indeed, Richard- 
son seems to forget his respect for facts when dealing with theology, but 
as an apologist his formal obedience is impeccable. ‘‘Facts are worth more 
than theories. If logic says that facts are not facts, there is something 
wrong with the logical argument. The facts of history must not be ex- 
plained away out of deference to a theory which cannot fit them into itself 
without breaking’”’ (p. 75). 

The transition from apologetics to theology is accomplished by a study 
of the church. Anglican in commitment, it is natural that Richardson uses 
the visible church as the liaison concept between the two disciplines. There 
is nothing wrong with this approach — in fact, it is very good. The church 
‘is a community of persons who witness to a common faith, worship the 
same Lord, and live according to a certain pattern of life” (p. 48). Let 
each man judge for himself the accuracy of this definition. 

When seeking to account for the phenomenal existence and growth of 
the Christian church in all ages, Richardson properly appeals to the res- 
urrection of Jesus Christ. Apart from this fact there would be no church. 
Therefore, a convincing world view must begin with the resurrection. ‘‘A 
Christian philosophy will be a view of the universe which discovers its 
meaning in this central fact of the resurrection of Jesus’ (p. 64). As far 
as the reviewer can ascertain (though he may be completely wrong, for 
Richardson interjects a myth theology at many places), the writer accepts 
a formally correct view of the resurrection of Jesus Christ. Niebuhr would 
doubtless wonder why the myth of the resurrection would not serve just 
as well. If the resurrection is kept in a religious, not a scientific, area, it 
will be much more easily assimilated by modern man. Holding a much 

higher view of the church than Niebuhr, however, Richardson refuses to 
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concede the point to science. ‘‘The real evidence for the resurrection of 
Jesus is the existence of the Christian Church at all’’ (p. 57). 

Richardson contributes nothing essentially new in the formulation of 
his view of Scripture. As in all neo-orthodoxy, the Bible is Heilsgeschichte, 
not a plenarily inspired document declaring the whole counsel of God. 
“The Bible was not designed to answer all the questions of our natural 
curiosity; it is designed to give us only that knowledge which we need to 
have for the purposes of our salvation — ‘saving knowledge’ ”’ (p. 157). 
This statement is formally true, though its meaning is false. The Scrip- 
tures’ witness of themselves is that the whole of revelation is knowledge 
unto salvation, not just those high points which are congenial to our ex- 
perience patterns. The historical existence of the first Adam is as much 
a part of salvation history as that of the Second Adam. The presence of 
myth is a proof that Richardson has succumbed to the temptation of im- 
porting a rationalism into the text, and that after all it is another philosophy 
of history, not the whole counsel of God, which he defends. Destructive 
higher criticism is accepted as a presupposition; science is given primacy 
whenever it seems to conflict with the text; a strong preference for Mark 
is reflected; Christ’s ideas of demon-possession were a “‘first century 
notion”. 

Neo-orthodoxy has simply changed the liberal idea of a ‘‘valid religious 
experience’’ into the concept of a “‘mythological insight into the relation 
between time and eternity”. To the Reformed mind, however, this shift 
is terminological only. It represents the injection of a rationalism into 
the text in an effort to save significance for modern thought patterns. ‘‘A 
myth is a pictorial way of representing ideas which lie at the limits of hu- 
man understanding, where we reach those ultimate questions which our 
reason can hardly frame because they lie partly across the frontiers of 
our finite grasp” (pp. 152-153). The myth is an escape from skepticism, 
in other words, since our finitude blocks the way to our certainty. Rich- 
ardson’s list of myths fairly well patterns that of Niebuhr — except that 
Niebuhr has a few more. Creation, the fall, the first Adam, the ascension, 
the last judgment are all myths — in short, everything is a myth which 
might prove to be a stumblingblock to modern man. ‘‘The myths of Genesis 
are religious in their intention, not metaphysical” (p. 157). ‘‘The Fall [sic] 
is timelessly true; it is an ingredient of every moment of human history 
and of every minute in the life of each of us. Everyman is his own Adam 
... Adam is Everyman”’ (pp. 153-154). In his The Concept of Dread Kierke- 
gaard said that every man is Adam, and neo-orthodoxy — without com- 
pletely thinking through the implications carefully — has been repeating 
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the formula ever since. When once so subjective a criterion as the myth 
is forced upon the text of Scripture, it will not take a humanist long to 
prove that everything we hold dear in Christianity is a myth likewise. The 
atonement may be but a myth to express the timeless truth that men who 
live selflessly for others will feel subjectively better as a result. The res- 
urrection is a myth to show that men’s great deeds will not stay dead. 
Heaven is a myth to express the peace one has when he lives uprightly — 
even as hell is the judgment he feels when he does not. The wedge is again 
set for the same feeling theology which Schleiermacher so ably defended, 
but which has come to such grief in the liberal theology of immanence. 
And so the cycle is being repeated. 

Richardson defends an occasionalistic view of Scripture. ‘‘He [the Spirit] 
bears his witness in our hearts as we read our Bibles or hear the words of 
the Bible proclaimed. This is not because the words of the Bible were once 
dictated by the Spirit to the scriptural writers in a verbally inerrant form, 
but because the Spirit still uses the prophetic and apostolic testimony to 
the truth of Christ as a vehicle of his own personal testimony in our hearts” 
(pp. 137 f.). The writer does not discuss the problem of the relation be- 
tween the testimonium Spiritus Sancti internum and objective evidence, 
though it would seem to be crucial for his occasionalistic theology... Why 
cannot the Spirit speak to us through a potted geranium? Surely the hu- 
manist would at least want to know why the Spirit will not witness through 
all so-cailed sacred writings. Why the Bible alone? 

If words mean anything at all, Richardson appears to hold to a high 
Christology. ‘“‘Whereas Jesus is Son of God by right, being of the very 
nature and substance of God (‘only-begotten’), we are the sons of God 
by adoption — adopted children” (p. 129). As one reads on, however, he 
begins to wonder if this creedal formula has not been filled with foreign 
meaning. Richardson apparently teaches a modalism. ‘‘Thus, the biblical 
revelation shows us God in three manifestations of his being and working” 
(p. 140). As one reads still further, however, the dust of theological am- 
biguity and equivocation completely fills the air. Christ is a person? Yes. 
Christ is not a person? No. A yes-no dialectic emerges, for Christ lies some- 
where between a person and a mode. Christ is a tertium quid. ‘The ancient 
word ‘person’ meant something between ‘mode’ and ‘personality,’ and we 
shall get into difficulties if we forsake the middle of the roadway. The 
‘Persons’ in the Godhead must not be thought of as three wholly distinct 
personalities in the modern sense or yet as merely different modes of oper- 
ation of one personality” (p. 141). The mixture of truth and error here 
is so involved that one refrains from opening a discussion of Christology 
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at all. What the nature of a being halfway between person and mode is, 
the imagination of the present reviewer cannot fathom. Consequently, he 
can hardly be asked to evaluate a je me sais quoi. Persons he knows; modes 
he knows. Mode-person or person-mode, he knows not. 

The atonement is detailed more from the perspective of man’s response 
than the metaphysics and theology involved in the sacrifice itself. Man 
is totally depraved — ‘it means that there is no part of his being — such 
as his reason — which is not infected by his self-centredness’” (p. 156). 
We need Christ because we are sinners, not that we have necessarily sinned 
— though surely we have sinned. “It is not the individual acts which as 
rebels against God’s sovereignty we commit every day that should be our 
chief cause of sorrow, but the fact that we are in a state of rebellion at 
all. My Tepentance is not required primarily because I committed a de- 
ception or a murder yesterday afternoon but because I am the kind of 
person who is liable to commit deceptions and murders” (p. 158). This 
is very persuasively stated. 

However, Richardson reaches his high-water mark in nebulosity when 
defining the atonement. None of the views in the history of theology quite 
capture the richness and fecundity of the Biblical insight. ‘‘Whatever 
truth each of these suggestions may contain, they do not, whether singly 
or together, do justice to the full richness of the New Testament proclam- 
ation of our salvation” (p. 161). The Reformed view of forensic imputation 
is just as inadequate as all the others. ‘‘At the Reformation there was a 
vogue for rather crude penal theories which suggested that God, being 
just, must necessarily punish the wicked, but that Christ bore the punish- 
ment instead of us’’ (idem). This is a rather sweeping charge to level, 
especially when no effort is made to document the indictment. 

With the rejection of the penal theory of the atonement, however, Rich- 
ardson places himself outside Catholic Christianity; and all of his partially 
true insights suddenly drop by the wayside as inadequate. When a man 
does not have basic soteriology straight, it is questionable if anything else 
he says is finally significant. A faulty view of the atonement is not just 
an inconsistency; i is plain heresy. The penal theory of Christ’s death is 
so incontrovertibly taught in the Bible that if the Scriptures do not mean 
what they say at this point, they do not mean anything at any point; for 
the whole covenant of grace points to, and is fulfilled by, the substitutionary 
atonement of the Lamb of God. 

The ascension is a myth to express Christ’s omnipresence; the last judg- 
ment is a myth to express history’s purposiveness (pp. 163, 177). And so, 
to the very end of the volume there threads the same disappointments of 
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neo-orthodox ambiguity and equivocation. But why pay any attention 
to neo-orthodoxy? Since the Scriptures do not mean what they say, perhaps 
neo-orthodoxy does not mean what it says either. 

The title of the book is not quite accurate. It should read, “‘A Gospel 
and Modern Thought.’”’ When evaluated in the light of the plain witness 
of Scripture, and the historic Christian creeds, the gospel defended by 
Richardson is another gospel. For this reason it falls under the indictment 
of Paul in Galatians 1:8-9. Why judge it, therefore, when it has been 
judged already? 


EDWARD JOHN CARNELL 


Fuller Theological Seminary, Pasadena 


Archibald Alexander Hodge: Outlines of Theology. Grand Rapids: 
Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Company. 1949. 678. $5.00. 


A. A. Hodge was not the theologian his father was but his Outlines 
still deserves a place among standard Reformed authorities as a useful, 
didactic compendium. It was prepared originally for the people of his 
congregation but was then offered to the public as a “syllabus of theo- 
logical study for the use of theological students” and “laborious preachers 
of the gospel” (p. 6). The outline form seems to have been congenial to 
Hodge inasmuch as it gave play for vigorous assertion in a logical frame- 
work. Of a bold rather than cautious temperament he apparently did 
not trouble to guard sufficiently against small inaccuracies; moreover, as 
he himself pleads, the necessity of condensation in some degree provides 
“an excuse for some of the instances of obscurity in definition” (p. 6). 
The negative observations which will be made in this review, however, 
are such as would have to be applied in the case of other systems of 
Reformed theology, and should be viewed only as minor flaws against a 
solid background. This work is a lucid statement of the system of doctrine. 
It is valuable for its defense of the Reformed position and exposure of 
others in the chapter on “A Comparison of Systems” and is very much 
of a “polemic theology” throughout. It provides the text in English 
translation of some important creeds: the Athanasian, the creed of Pope 
Pius IV, the Consensus Tigurinus and the Formula Consensus Helvetica, 
‘authoritative statements” of doctrine at the end of many 
chapters. As an introduction or as a convenient “refresher” in theology 


‘ 


and also 


this book remains of permanent value. 
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It is good, then, that Eerdmans’ new reprint has appeared. The book 
is well bound. The type, although large, is not so pleasing to the eye as 
might be desired, due no doubt to the circumstances of the reproductive 
process. About twenty typographical errors remain and some are im- 
portant: ‘The Trinity of the Person of Christ’”’ should be “the Trinity 
or the Person of Christ’’ (p. 96); “the ancient doctrine of faith’’ should 
be the ancient doctrine of fate’ (p. 209); and a quotation from Judith is 
included in a list of references from ‘‘the Septuagint translation of the 
Old Testament” (p. 611). 

There are numerous doubtful or inaccurate statements which may be 
designated as questions of fact. Some may reflect the state of opinion in 
1878 when the book was last revised. For example: ‘“‘the term ‘God’ has 
attained the definite and permanent sense of a self-existent, eternal, and 
absolutely perfect free personal Spirit, distinct from and sovereign over 
the world he has created’’ (p. 29). ‘‘There are, in fact, but two complete 
self-consistent systems of Christian theology possible ... Augustinianism 
completed in Calvinism’’ and ‘‘Pelagianism completed in Socinianism’”’ 
(p. 96). “The dark ages” are spoken of as a period “during which all 
active speculation slumbered”’ (p. 99). On pages 384 f. an analysis from 
A. B. Bruce is so briefly summarized, without qualification, that the 
Reformed are said to have insisted historically on “the self-emptying 
(Kenosis) of the divinity to meet the humanity”. In response to the 
question on page 417, ‘‘What was the doctrine of the ‘Marrow Men’ in 
Scotland?” the views of Boston are associated with those of John Brown 
of Edinburgh, who was actually an Amyraldian and far removed from 
Marrow doctrine; according to the late Principal Macleod, Brown of 
Edinburgh “gave up the old ‘Marrow’ Calvinism and paved the way for 
a halting compromise” which was “more or less of a revolution’’ (Scottish 
Theology, Edinburgh, 1943, p. 244). On page 416 occurs this hypothetical 
and misleading manner of expression, that Calvinists admit that the 
satisfaction of Christ ‘‘may be applied to one man as well as to another 
if God so wills it”. “The common doctrine of the Reformed Church” is 
stated to be that ‘‘the church and the state are... in every respect inde- 
pendent of each other’’ (p. 433). ‘‘The Synergists were Lutheran theo- 
logians, who... adopted the position of the Arminians’’ (p. 448); and 
yet Arminianism arose half a’century after Synergism. Hodge advocates 
the postmillennial view on pages 568 f. and states that since 250 A.D. 
“the doctrine taught in this chapter has been the one generally recognized 
by the whole church”. 

In addition to the questions of fact there are also questions of doctrine. 
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Three questions, relative to natural theology, imputation, and the ordo 
salutis, have a significant bearing on the Reformed system and will be 
treated briefly in this review. Some others are more of the nature of 
minor inconsistencies; for example, ‘‘some exercises of disinterested bene- 
volence ... are purely instinctive, and have no positive moral character” 
(p. 154); God’s moral creatures ‘‘as creatures, must be destitute of all 
merit” (p. 159). Again, “nothing but a sinful unwillingness can prevent 
any one who hears the gospel from receiving and enjoying it’’ (p. 229), 
and “no man is lost... because there is any other barrier in the way of 
his salvation than his own most free and wicked will’’ (p. 420); these 
statements accord with the view that “original sin has its seat in the 
will” (p. 327) and that “this state of will leads to a schism in the soul, 
and to the moral perversion of all the faculties” (p. 329), but it would 
seem far better to say plainly that if all the faculties are perverted then 
all stand as barriers to salvation, and that original sin has its seat in the 
whole man. On page 489 faith is said to be ‘“‘the primary act of the new 
nature” without which there can be no repentance, while repentance 
“accompanies faith as its consequent’’, but it is preferable to say that 
faith and repentance move in unison. Without love of God, in the con- 
version of a soul, there can be no hatred of sin, but neither can there be 
hatred of sin without love of God. On page 604 occurs the unfortunate 
and rather shallow assertion that “up to the time of his death Christ, 
like John... taught the doctrines of the Jewish dispensation... The 


nature of his kingdom and his own divinity... was not clearly dis. 
cerned... He preached like John, ‘Repent for the kingdom of heaven is 
at hand.’”’ From these careless remarks many readers today might 


easily conclude that up to the time of Christ’s death he did not teach 
the doctrines of the new dispensation. 

Three doctrinal positions of more pervasive significance in A. A. Hodge’s 
theology call for brief mention. The first is the extent of his dependence 
upon natural theology. He appeals to ‘‘the universal principles of human 
nature” to evince the justice of God (p. 155) and states that ‘‘the only 
true tests of the moral quality of any state or act are — 1st. The inspired 
word of God, and 2d. The spontaneous, practical, and universal judg- 
ments of men” (p. 283). But especially, he places reliance upon “‘that 
testimony of CONSCIOUSNESS, which is our only citadel of defence 
from materialism, naturalism, and pantheism”’ (p. 364). There is a failure 
here to give sufficient weight to the effects of sin upon the mind, and a 
weakness that may have been a contributing cause in the lamentable 
decline of the Princeton theology in America. To respond to his state- 
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ment in the same summary style, it may be asserted that our only citadel 
of defense against unbelief is neither the testimony of the human mind 
nor the development of a logical appeal from any isolated aspect of the 
truth. It is rather the whole counsel of God as a system, applied as the 
controlling answer to all errors. 

In the second place there are weaknesses in the chapter on the imputa- 
tion of Adam’s first sin. Although at the end of the chapter Hodge gives 
preference to the “federal theory” there is some doubt as to his con- 
ception of the ground of the condemnation of Adam’s posterity — since 
in the following sentence on page 357 he seems to define it as merely 
inherent corruption: “Infants and adults suffer, and adults are damned 
on account of the guilt of inherent sin, but never on account of Adam’s 
sin imputed. But when the question is asked why God, either directly or 
indirectly, brings us into existence thus corrupt, the whole church answered 
as above shown, because God has thereby justly punished us for Adam's 
apostasy. This is technically expressed as the ‘imputation to us of the 
guilt of Adam’s act.’’’ The impression given is that Hodge defines guilt 
in terms of corruption and that he apparently shrinks from the assertion 
of a universal penal condemnation for the imputed guilt of Adam's first 
sin as distinguished in any way from the corruption of the race; or at 
any rate he fails to achieve sufficient clarity or fullness of definition in 
this chapter to avoid the impression of a lack of straightforwardness. 
What he tries to emphasize is the great importance of the facts of sin in 
the human race; “recognition of these facts in their integrity is of far 
more doctrinal importance than any account of their origin can possibly 
be’’ (p. 348) and he rejoices to display on pages 353-357 a series of quota- 
tions proving the “consensus of Catholic and Protestant, Lutheran and 
Reformed . . . of Gomar and Arminius . . . of Scotland and New England”. 
But is it not desirable and even necessary, depending on Romans 5:12-19, 
to adopt the more explicit teaching that by judicial imputation, as the 
righteousness of Christ became the righteousness of his people, so also 
the guilt of Adam became the guilt of his posterity? The idea of imputa- 
tion occupies too vital a place in the system of theology to be vaguely 
defined. 

Finally, in the chapter concerning the ordo salutis there is considerable 
confusion. On this question A. A. Hodge took up the position that in 
order of cause and effect justification precedes regeneration, and he 
elaborated it in an article entitled ‘“‘The Ordo Salutis’”’ in The Princeton 
Review of 1878. In his Outlines he is quite brief and quite contradictory 
and provides no clear statement of any view of the ordo salutis. On page 
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516 he appears to be speaking of an order in time, and refers to regenera- 
tion, faith, justification, and also on page 518 he says, ‘Justification 
supervenes upon faith’. But on page 517 he argues that justification 
“‘necessarily precedes, and renders possible, the real moral change ex- 
pressed by regeneration and sanctification. The continuance of judicial 
condemnation precludes the exercise of grace... The question is purely 
as to the true order of causation; Is the righteousness of Christ imputed 
to us that we may believe, or is it imputed to us because we believe?” 
Hodge prefers the former alternative but neither is true. Calling, regenera- 
tion, faith and justification are all grounded in, and implied in, our one- 
ness with Christ in the covenant of grace and in the redemption he 
purchased according to that covenant. It is the implantation of holiness 
in regeneration which is directly necessary to the exercise of faith and 
faith is the instrument, not the cause, of justification. In his opinions 
on the ordo salutis A. A. Hodge was not followed by his successors in his 
particular stream of the Reformed tradition. 


ARTHUR W. KUSCHKE JR. 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 


Emil Brunner: The Christian Doctrine of God. Dogmatics, Vol. I. 
Trans. by Olive Wyon. Philadelphia: The Westminster Press. [c. 1950]. 
xi, 361. $6.00. 


Not everyone can write a treatise on systematic theology, much less 
write one that will sell in a translation at six dollars a volume. The 
appearance in English of the first volume of Brunner’s Dogmatics is a 
tribute to the author whose influence has long since taken on international 
proportions. 

The entire work envisions three or four volumes covering the whole 
range of systematic theology essentially in the order of the tradition 
established by Peter Lombard’s Sententiae. Accordingly Brunner begins 
with the doctrine of God, which constitutes this initia! volume. Let 
no one suppose, however, that the traditional form in which Brunner 
casts his work means he is simply bringing Charles Hodge up to date. 

Really to understand Brunner’s thought one needs to refresh his mind 
on the content of the brief but highly significant and original volume, 
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The Divine-Human Encounter, also published by The Westminster Press 
(1943). In this work Brunner outlined in definitive form for the first time 
the implications for the Christian understanding of truth of the new 
Personalism of Ebner and Buber as mediated to him by Gogarten. The 
thesis in brief was that there are two kinds of truth, “It-truth” (Es- 
Wahrheit) and “‘Thou-truth” (Du-Wahrheit). In the former we have to 
do with a subject-object relationship in which I as thinking subject 
control the object, which is an “it”. But in the dimension of personal 
truth, it is not a matter of thinking about something, but of encountering 
a person, in particular the divine Person in the act of faith. Hence the 
German title of Brunner’s work was ‘‘Truth as Meeting’’. 

In the writer’s opinion it is here that Brunner’s most original contribu- 
tion to the theological renaissance associated with the name of Karl 
Barth lies, and it is the fact that Brunner is the first who has essayed to 
apply this new approach to the whole range of Christian truth which 
makes the initial volume of his Dogmatics such a significant piece of 
theological literature. 

The most important part of the work for the serious student of 
Brunner’s thought is the Prolegomena (pp. 3-113). It is, as Bacon would 
say, to be eaten, chewed and digested. It would be impossible within 
the narrow confines of a review to do justice to the intricacies of Brunner’s 
thought. He does not begin by coming to terms via apologetics with 
non-Christian religions and philosophies. The right of the existence of 
the Christian community of faith, its truth and necessity are presupposed 
in dogmatics (p. 3). Dogmatics is the self-reflection of the Christian 
community concerning the ground, meaning and content of the message 
with which it is entrusted and commissioned. The initial problem, then, 
for Brunner, is not to establish the proposition that there is one only 
true God, who has revealed Himself in the Bible, against all other claims 
to man’s ultimate religious loyalties. The real problem is, how does one 
get from ‘“Thou-truth’”, which is the truth of revelation, truth as en- 
counter, to “It-truth”, truth about the encounter? How does one pass 
from the personal to the impersonal dimension? This is an all-important 
question, because doctrine, theology, is ‘It-truth’’. Though it may be in 
closest proximity to the personal center, since it has God as its subject 
matter, none the less it is truth about God, cast in the form of human 
speech and obeying the laws of language and reason to which all im- 
personal truth is subject. 

The nexus, according to Brunner, the point of identity between the two 
dimensions, is the witness of the Spirit, not in the traditional sense by 
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which the mind is illumined in the understanding of the Scripture to be 
God’s Word, but in the sense of original apostolic inspiration. 


Orthodoxy, which understands revelation as revealed doctrine, finds 
it very easy to establish correct doctrine. All one has to do is to formu- 
late the revealed doctrine —in a formal sense — for purposes of in- 
struction, in a systematic or catechetical form. The doctrine is already 
there, in the revelation. We find it impossible to take this enviable 
short-cut; but we are also aware at what a price this short-cut was 
purchased, what terrible consequences sprang from it, and indeed, that 
these consequences are still bearing their own fruit. Hence we know 
that we shall not have to regret choosing the longer way. Another 
‘short-cut’, which is not warranted, exists, where the question is put: 
‘How can revelation, which is not doctrine, become doctrine?’ and is 
answered by pointing to the fact of the testimony to the revelation, 
without which indeed Jesus would not be present for us at all. Up to 
a point, of course, this observation is correct, and in the next chapter 
we shall be dealing with the question of this testimony. But: although 
the connexion between the testimony of Christ and Jesus Christ Him- 
self is very close, they are not identical. Jesus is not the testimony, 
but He is the revelation. The question should, therefore, be thus ex- 
pressed; How does legitimate human speech about Jesus, about God, 
arise out of the revelation, which is Jesus Christ Himself, and theréfore 
is not a spoken word? Is there a point of identity between the revela- 
tion of the Person and the word in human speech? 

Actually this point of identity does exist; it is the witness of the Holy 
Spirit. We are now speaking not of the human witness to Jesus Christ, 
but of the Divine testimony. Before there can be a legitimate human 
witness, speech about God, genuine, valid testimony to Jesus Christ, 
there must be a Divine testimony to Him, which makes use of human 
forms of thought and speech — and it is precisely this that is meant 
by the witness of the Holy Spirit ‘in’ the human spirit. By this we do 
not mean, first of all, what our fathers used to call the ‘testimonium 
Spiritus sancti internum’; for this refers to a situation which we cannot 
yet presuppose, but which is indeed the result of that of which we are 
now speaking. For the ‘testimonium spiritus sancti’ means the under- 
standing of the Word of Scripture, of the Apostolic testimony which 
has already become a human message under the guidance and illumina- 
tion of the Holy Spirit. Here, however, our question is: How did this 
‘understanding’ arise? The Apostles themselves give us the answer: 
The Spirit of God testified im their hearts that Jesus is the Christ 
(pp. 28 f.). 


One should not suppose, however, that Brunner is saying the Spirit 
gave the Apostles an infallible interpretation of the revelation event in 
Jesus Christ. That would boil down to something pretty much like verbal 
inspiration. The point of identity of the divine and human spirits does 
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not preclude the possibility of the wrong “‘echo’’, on the part of the 
human spirit, to the testimony of the divine Spirit. 


Now there are three points to note: First, even as the Word of the 
Spirit ‘in’ a human being, the witness of the Spirit to Jesus Christ does 
not cease to be ‘over against’ him. ‘The Spirit beareth witness to our 
spirit.’ That identification may take place; but man does not possess 
the power to achieve this identification. The witness of the Spirit thus 
can be rightly received by the human spirit, so that the ‘echo’ cor- 
responds to the Word, whose echo it is; but it is also possible that this 
identity will mot take place: the human spirit may, more or less, fail 
to receive the witness of the divine Spirit. We cannot find an un- 
ambiguous criterion for the one or for the other. Thus the apostolic 
testimony to Christ has, it is true, its basis in inspiration; but it nowhere 
claims, eo ipso, to be inspired, either because it is apostolic testimony, 
or in the whole range and detail of its formulated doctrine (pp. 30 f.). 


Hence in the last analysis faith is a venture (Wagnis) which hangs in 
the air. “The result of our considerations is this: the Scriptures are 
the absolute authority, in so far as in them the revelation, Jesus Christ 
Himself, is supreme. But the doctrine of Scripture as such, although it is 
the absolute basis of our Christian doctrine, is only in a conditional sense 
the norm of the same. Critical reflection on the adequateness, or in- 
adequateness, of the Biblical doctrinal testimony for the revelation to 
which it bears witness, is not eliminated; we still have to face it; a final 
resort to a single Scriptural passage is impossible for us. Hence in each 
instance all Christian doctrine is, and remains, a venture of faith” (p. 49). 

Following the Prolegomena Brunner begins part one of his Dogmatics 
proper, ‘The Eternal Foundation of the Divine Self-Communication”, 
which completes the first volume and is divided into two sections. The 
first (pp. 117-302) is on “The Nature of God and His Attributes’. 
Briefly, the thrust here is to avoid the abstract metaphysical approach 
to God as the Absolute and to view Him as the Person whose being is 
self communicating love (4yamn). Brunner’s concern is God as He reveals 
Himself in Christ, not some abstract idea of God in Himself. 

Section two on “The Will of God” (pp. 303-353) is of special interest to 
those who belong to the Reformed tradition since it represents Brunner’s 
most serious attempt to come to grips with the whole question of pre- 
destination. A professor once observed in my hearing that when he 
charged Paul with fatalism in Romans 9, he was doing no injustice to 
Paul, though Paul was probably doing an injustice to God. It is refresh- 
ing to see Brunner taking the testimony of Scripture seriously and at 
least attempting to show that in rejecting Reformed tradition, he is not 
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being unfaithful to Paul. There is only one thing that can be said of 
Brunner’s exegesis here. It is wretched. In avoiding the force of Paul’s 
language, he employs many incidental arguments in common with the 
Evangelical Arminian approach, but the fundamental problem has a 
radically different orientation from the free-will versus predestination 
controversy. It is a matter of Brunner’s Personalism again. The deter- 
minism of the Reformers left no room for the divine-human personal 
encounter in which time and eternity are mediated in an event of decision 
(cf. p. 305). 

“When ‘faith’ and ‘election’ were severed from the ‘personal’ sphere; 
when ‘faith’ had come to mean theoretical doctrinal statement, since 
faith was no longer understood as an ‘I-thou’ encounter, but as ‘truth’ 
in the third person, this correlation of election and faith was broken, the 
conditionalis divinus which it contains was ignored, and instead there was 
postulated a theoretical Numerus. It was at this point that the doctrine 
arose that ‘some’ are elect from all eternity, and ‘others’ are not. The 
doctrine of double predestination has been formulated, and in the name 
of the God of Love, the ‘horribile decretum’ was taught...” (p. 320). 


PauL KING JEWETT 


Gordon Divinity School, Brookline, Massachusetts 


Emil Brunner: Die Christliche Lehre von Schépfung und Erlésung. 
Dogmatik Band II. Zurich: Zwingli-Verlag. 1950. VIII, 455. Sw. fr. 
21.50. 


Though Brunner’s treatment of the data of revealed truth broadly 
follows the traditional sequence, his primary concern with the personal 
dimension (see the review of vol. I) from which he derives his basic theo- 
logical axiom that all Biblical truth must be oriented in terms of the 
revelation of God in Christ, where the human “I” meets the Divine 
“Thou”’, affects not only his development of the content of the several 
loci, but also the framework in which he casts them. This becomes espe- 
cially apparent in volume two of his Dogmatics. 

The title of the volume is “The Christian Doctrine of Creation and 
Salvation”, but the table of contents subsumes everything under the head, 
‘Part II, The Historical Realization of the Divine Self-Communication”’. 
This theme is treated in twelve parallel chapters, comprising material 
that would ordinarily be classified as Anthropology, Christology and 
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Soteriology. The most striking departure from the ordinary sequence is 
the treatment of the work of Christ in chapter eleven and the Person of 
Christ in chapter twelve. Brunner’s reasoning is: we know who Christ is 
by his work. Brunner is not entirely successful, however, in maintaining 
this order, for immediately prior to chapter eleven (p. 317), which deals 
with the work of Christ, he introduces a twenty page discussion on modern 
critical views of Jesus in which he concludes that historical criticism has 
brought nothing to light which fundamentally contradicts the assertions 
of the original Christians that the historical Jesus was the Christ, the Son 
of God and their Saviour. 

Perhaps the most interesting illustration of how this principle works in 
detail comes up in the treatment of angels. We cannot make the simple 
deduction that since angels are spoken of in the Bible, ergo they exist. 
We must believe in evil spirits because of the fundamental réle they play 
in the central witness to Jesus Christ. He is the victor over the powers of 
evil. Here alone we have solid theological grounds on which to base the 
church’s doctrine of angelic powers (pp. 155 f.). 

The first two chapters have to do with the creation of the universe in 
general and man in particular. Brunner affirms the Christian doctrine of 
creation ex nihilo as a free act of God (p. 4), for his own glory, culminating 
in the creation of man in his own image, as against Gnostic theories of 
origins, Platonic dualism and emanation (p. 45). Chapter three is con- 
cerned with man as sinner (pp. 101-135), and chapter four with the results 
of sin (pp. 135-153). 

Especial.interest attaches to these four chapters since it is in this area of 
origins that the results of the natural sciences are most challenging to the 
Christian tradition. As scientific report, the Genesis account is of course 
no longer tenable. The conception of the creation of the universe six 
thousand years ago, in the space of six days, with Adam possessed of all the 
faculties of modern man and living in a Paradise, has been confined to the 
limbo of outgrown cosmologies. But no matter, antique science simply 
involves the alphabet in which the Biblical revelation is cast. Creation has 
nothing to do with empirical beginnings (p. 89). The human species has 
been on the earth from two to three hundred thousand years. Brunner is 
inclined to polygenism. The missing link, to be sure, is still missing, but 
the combined evidences of modern investigations have converged to tighten 
the gap till there is no reasonable ground of doubt over the fact of man’s 
animal antecedents, though the precise character of the family tree of man 
is still an obscure question. 


All this does not mean that man as man is evolved. The humanum, 
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that which distinguishes man from the beasts, can never be explained on a 
naturalistic basis. With the appearance of Geist we have something 
essentially new which could never be explained in terms of its antecedents. 
But as to how and when the first human “I” appeared we shall never know. 
Perhaps pithecanthropus erectus was a man. 

Such considerations make it plain that Brunner would have no interest 
in any but an existential Adam. As he stressed in his Anthropology, Man 
in Revolt (Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1947), “I am Adam, you 
are Adam”. Hence the locus classicus of creation for Brunner is Psalm 
139:13, 14: “For. thou hast possessed my reins: thou hast covered me in 
my mother’s womb. I will praise thee; for I am fearfully and wonderfully 
made: marvellous are thy works: and that my soul knoweth right well.” 

When we approach the sin question, matters become more difficult. 
The whole problem is: the fall is no myth for Brunner, but the historical 
form, of course, is. Were the former the case, there would be no need of 
salvation, and hence no Christianity. This might not seem to pose a 
particular problem, but as a matter of fact it does. The reason is in part 
a rather significant alteration within Brunner’s own thought. In his 
earlier writings Brunner relegated the fall to that terra incognita called 
Urgeschichte. But he confesses in this most recent treatment of the subject 
that slowly it has dawned on him that behind this easy solution looms the 
spectre of the Gnostic Marcion, with his assertion of the antithesis between 
the Creator God and the Saviour God, which contradicts the fundamental 
tenet of Christian faith that God, the God who revealed Himself as Saviour 
in Christ, is the creator of heaven and earth, this concrete, historical earth. 
Man fell in history, not into it (pp. 117 f.). Furthermore, the solidarity 
of the race in sin (pp. 111, 115), is a solidarity which embraces not only the 
living generation, but those of the past. This is a datum of revelation and 
experience which Brunner can not brush aside, nor does he desire to. All 
Brunner can say is: ‘The view of a primitive, historical, primal state, in 
which man lived completely according to the will of God, till, through 
temptation from without, the evil will, the false striving for independence 
arose within him, and he ‘fell’, and thus the paradisaical state came to an 
end — this mythical-historicizing representation is indeed ever again the 
almost unavoidable form in which we clothe the antithesis between crea- 
tion and sin, whether we will or not...” (p. 89). And again, “There is 
perhaps no portion of the entire Old Testament that is able so directly to 
grip us as divine revelation as the history of the fall, Genesis 3. We can 
never immerse ourselves enough in this wonderful narrative in order to 
learn from it what sin is’’ (p. 102). 
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Brunner even pays the fundamentalists a left-handed compliment. On 
page 59 he says that over against an evolutionism for which there is 
neither creation nor sin, Fundamentalism for all its bizarreness is absolutely 
right. We would hardly concur in Nels Ferré’s judgment, however, that 
Brunner is on the verge of becoming a ‘“‘non-literalistic Fundamentalist” 
(‘Present Trends in Protestant Thought” in Religion in Life, vol. 17 
(1947-48), p. 343). His final word on the subject is: “But the question 
concerning the when and the how of the fall remains for us, from the 
individual as well as from. the racial-historical perspective, unanswerable. 
The first sinful agitation in the heart of an homo primigenius has certainly 
no more to do with the fall than the first sinful motion in a small child that 
stands on the border of human personal existence and perchance has never 
yet said, I. If the fall, at any price, must be indicated in the individual life 
of the person, it would be well to say it is the moment when the human 
child for the first time consciously and emphatically says, ‘I’, the same 
moment which Fichte celebrated as the birth hour of man” (p. 116). 

The remaining chapters on angels, providence, history, the law, the full- 
ness of the times, the grounding of the Christ-faith, the work and person of 
Christ, can only be mentioned here. 

Brunner’s use of Scripture in all these sections is stimulating to say the 
least. In the first volume of this work (p. 320, note 2, Eng. tr.) he observes: 
“The question whether the possibility of the decision of faith is limited to 
this earthly life, in view of I Peter 3:19 remains open”, but in volume two 
the normative character of the data of I Peter takes a turn for the worse. 
Christ’s descent into hell is on the “rim of the New Testament”’ (p. 431). 

This question of the Bible remains, in the last analysis, the decisive one 
in evaluating the persistent claim of Brunner to be following in the tradition 
of the Reformation. If the Reformation was anything, it was a revolt from 
the authority of the church in the name of the authority of Scripture. 
“But since we are not favoured with daily oracles from heaven, and since 
it is only in the Scripture that the Lord hath been pleased to preserve his 
truth in perpetual remembrance, it obtains the same complete credit and 
authority with believers, when they are satsified of its divine origin, as if 
they heard the very words pronounced by God himself’ (Inst. I, vii, 1). 
Beneath the kaleidoscopic play of Brunner’s thought one searches in vain 
for this solid rock. More is involved than detailed questions of historical 
criticism. To be sure, Brunner affirms that the Bible, the whole Bible, is 
the Word of God. But it is also true that mone of the Bible is the Word of 
God. ‘The word of Scripture is not in itself the word of God since the real 
word of God is Jesus Christ Himself .... We know that these words (of 
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Scripture) are human means and therefore not infallible, but rather frail 
instruments of Jesus Christ” (‘‘Die ethische Bedeutung des christlichen 
Dogmas, Part II’ in Der Grundriss, Schweizerische Reformierte Monat- 
schrift, Oct. 1939, p. 296). No amount of dialectic will ever heal the 
breach between Brunner and the reformers at this critical point. Luther’s 
manifesto, ‘‘The word of God they shall let stand, and not a thank have for 
it’, moves in a different world. 


Pau. KING JEWETT 


Gordon Divinity School, Brookline, Massachusetts 


John Knox: Chapters in a Life of Paul. New York and Nashville: 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 1950. 168. $2.50. 


It was Professor William Park Armstrong, as I recall, who used to 
speak of the development of New Testament criticism in the latter decades 
of the nineteenth century as a gradual de-Tiibingenizing of the New 
Testament. This was his apt way of characterizing the manner in which 
conservative and Ritschlian studies had succeeded in refuting radical 
evaluations of Baur and his school. In recent years, however, there have 
been increasing signs that the Tiibingen School has not been interred 
after all. Though there appears to be no prospect of a revival of the 
application of a Hegelian dialectic to the study of the origins and early 
development of the Christian church or of most of the specific conse- 
quences of that application, the radically divisive spirit of its criticism 
has survived and even seems to be gaining in vigor particularly in 
America. This approach is perhaps most conspicuously in evidence 
in connection with the evaluation of Acts in relation to the Epistles of 
Paul though it is by no means confined to this subject. The volume 
under review here, concerned “with a few of the problems” which the 
writer of a life of Paul would have to consider, and dealing at length with 
a comparison of the testimony of Acts with that of Paul, is representative 
of this tendency. In fact this work together with Knox’s Marcion and 
the New Testament, reviewed in this Journal in the issue of May, 1943, 
suggest that Knox is in the very forefront of those responsible for this 
recrudescence of the Tiibingen perspectives and spirit. 

Part I, under the heading ‘‘Concerning Sources”, prepares the way for 
the more concrete discussions of Part II, treating ‘““The Career of the 
Apostle” and Part III entitled ‘‘A Man in Christ’’, which is concerned 
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with Paul’s thought and experience. One encounters almost at once the 
approach which becomes increasingly evident as the discussion proceeds, 
that Acts and the Pauline Epistles are sharply and pervasively discrepant 
with regard to basic facts about Paul. The viewpoint is developed that 
the testimony of the Epistles is almost all that one can certainly rely on 
and that only a few details of Acts, which seem to be uncontradicted by 
the Epistles and otherwise commend themselves as confirming judgments 
gathered from the Epistles, may be utilized. At one point this approach 
is expressed in the conclusion that “the principle governing the use of 
sources which we have adopted would require that we accept even a 
clear hint in the letters as having more value than the most explicit state- 
ment in Acts which contradicts it” (p. 63). One can well realize that the 
adoption of such a principle may have very radical consequences for an 
interpreter who is adept at discovering hints that contradict explicit 
assertions, and that it opens the door wide to highly subjective 
conclusions. 

The advantage of the Epistles over Acts is not to be viewed, however, 
as implying that the witness of the canonical Epistles is to be accepted 
at face value. The present Pauline corpus, in accordance with hypotheses 
developed particularly by Goodspeed and various associates of the Chicago 
School, including Knox, is regarded as having taken its present form 
close to the end of the first Christian century. Besides maintaining that 
Ephesians and the Pastorals, and possibly Colossians and II Thessalo- 
nians, are pseudepigraphical, it is held that a collector and editor almost 
certainly made ‘‘many occasional interpolations, glosses, or omissions, 
with a view to clarifying, as he saw it, the meaning of the apostle” 
(p. 18). 

The instances of supposed discrepancy are too many to mention in a 
review, let alone to be discussed. Some are far from novel, as for example 
the view that Galatians 1:22, 23 contradicts the witness of Acts to Paul’s 
persecution of the Judean church (pp. 35 f.) and that the description of 
the visit of Galatians 2 proves that the “famine visit” of Acts 11 could 
never have taken place (pp. 52 f., 69). That these are repeated is perhaps 
not surprising, though the dogmatism of Knox at these and other points 
stands in unhappy contrast with the patient and thorough manner in 
which such points as these have been evaluated in Machen’s The Origin 
of Paul’s Religion. 

Perhaps the most original and significant expression of this approach 
is to be found in the discussion of the journeys of Paul to Jerusalem. 
Knox notes that three such journeys are mentioned by Paul, and he 
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felicitously designates them as the ‘‘acquaintance”’ visit (Gal. 1:17, 18), 
the ‘‘conference”’ visit (Gal. 2:1-10), and the ‘“‘offering’’ visit (I Cor. 
16:4; Rom. 15:25-32). Though Acts speaks of five visits, and Knox 
admits that there are “many gaps’ in our knowledge of the life of Paul 
(p. 88; cf. p. 80), he nevertheless is sure that there were only three visits. 
This assurance is bound up with the judgments, not only that the 
“famine” visit of Acts 11 never took place, but also that the ‘‘offering”’ 
visit must have followed closely upon the ‘‘conference’’ visit, and occurred 
at or near the climax of the career of the apostle. Acts, of course, gives 
the impression that the “conference” visit, narrated in Acts 15, con- 
stituted a development considerably before the final visit to Jerusalem. 

These far-reaching estimates of the course of Paul’s career are bound 
up with specific judgments regarding Gal. 2:10 and various references in 
the Epistles to an “offering’’ visit. It will be recalled that, when at the 
conclusion of the conference in Jerusalem, James, Cephas and John gave 
the right hand of fellowship to Paul and Barnabas, their only request was 
that they “should remember the poor”. And Paul adds that he was 
eager to do this very thing. Appealing particularly to Paul’s use of the 
aorist éomovdaca (I was eager, made haste), Knox argues that he must 
have had in mind “‘a single effort” to comply with their request. And he 
further maintains that it is most satisfactory to identify this special 
effort with the unique undertaking mentioned in the Corinthian letters 
and Romans (pp. 54 ff.). 

One can understand that the language of Gal. 2:10 might be given this 
interpretation, although greater weight is placed on the use of the aorist 
form than seems justified since Paul may have in view subsequent concern 
to be solicitous with regard to the poor at Jerusalem without specifying a 
particular effort. But the most extraordinary feature of Knox’s hypothesis 
at this point emerges in connection with his characterization of the pur- 
pose Paul supposedly had in view in arranging for this offering. The 
offering is conceived of as providing an opportunity of solving the problem 
which had brought him to Jerusalem on this occasion, namely, ‘‘of healing 
the terrible schism between Jerusalem and the Gentile churches (at least 
his churches) which has distressed him and has embarrassed and impeded 
his work for a long time” (p. 54; cf. p. 57). This alleged viewpoint of the 
. Epistles with regard to the reason for a special offering toward the end of 
Paul’s career is said, moreover, to be in opposition to the view of Acts 
that ‘‘the divisive issue between Greek and Jew in the primitive church 
was settled early and finally” (p. 69; cf. pp. 71 f.). It is astonishing, when 
one considers how much depends on this evaluation, that Knox makes no 
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attempt to prove that his analysis of the situation in the early church is 
supported by facts from the Epistles. Where is the evidence of ‘‘the 
terrible schism” of which he speaks? And how would one proceed to 
establish from the Epistles the conclusion that such tensions as did exist 
point to the existence of a deep-seated conflict which lasted through 
most of Paul’s career? Galatians 2 does not support this conception and 
I Cor. 15:1-11 proves the opposite. Moreover, the references to the 
offering for Jerusalem nowhere suggest that the apostle had in mind any 
such far-reaching purpose as this theory proposes. 

In the rest of the volume there are many things that make interesting 
and stimulating reading, some arresting and acute observations and much 
that is astonishing. Mention may be made of a few remarkable features. 
Acts is said to represent Paul as “gladly subordinate to Jerusalem” 
(p. 52). Gal. 1:17 is understood to imply that Paul was converted in 
Damascus in disagreement with the representation of Acts that it took 
place near Damascus (cf. pp. 39, 43). In characterizing ‘‘the man and his 
work’’, Knox says among other things that Paul was not an implacable 
antagonist but rather ‘“‘was, as to most things, eager to be conciliatory 
and rather expert in being so”; but at times his indignation is such that 
“only a blind reader of Paul’s epistles could miss the signs of the egoism 
and pride that are back of” it (pp. 97, 99). Paul is said to have had “this 
serious limitations as a counselor’’: he lacked a sense of humor; he shows 
“a surprising lack of appreciation of the spiritual possibilities in the 
marriage relation, in fact, a rather abysmal and embarrassing ignorance 
of the total meaning of marriage”. Nevertheless, he reveals ‘‘an amazing 
capacity for transcending these limitations or, at any rate, for finding a 
way through them” (p. 105). He rejects the theory that Paul was an 
epileptic and concludes that the evidence indicates that he was a man of 
“vigorous physique” (pp. 90f.). He recognizes that Paul’s conversion 
“came suddenly, while he was in the very midst of his activity as a per- 
secutor, and that its effects were immediate and revolutionary”’ (p. 115), 
‘‘without psychological preparation of any kind” (p. 123). But Paul, 
he thinks, ‘‘knows nothing of any ascension’’ (p. 119) and avoids “‘a ten- 
dency toward the materializing of the appearances’’ (p. 120) found in the 
Gospels and Acts. Yet he acknowledges that Paul clearly distinguishes 
between his own and the other apostles’ original experience, on the one 
hand, and later visions of an ecstatic character, on the other, but has no 
answer as to how Paul understood the original experience (cf. pp. 119 ff.). 
Paul is recognized as having been led ‘‘to interpret the death of Christ as 
being a vicarious act of expiation, a satisfaction, in some sense, of God’s 
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righteous demands” (p. 151), but he criticizes this view at considerable 
length as involving an inadequate conception of the nature of forgiveness, 
as dualistic in its conception of God’s mercy and justice, as showing 
that Paul ‘“‘was hampered by his lack of insight into the appropriateness 
and truth of the family analogy” (p. 151) in interpreting forgiveness, and 
as depriving Paul ‘‘of the only possible theoretical ground for affirming 
the reality of ethical obligation within the Christian life’ (p. 153). 

Such observations and judgments as these are sufficient to indicate 
that this book is fascinating and even sparkling at times, imaginative 
and speculative, radical and skeptical, self-assured and dogmatic, always 
provocative and at times exasperating. That it was chosen as the March 
selection of the Religious Book Club is evidence that such a work is likely 
to enjoy popular favor and exert considerable influence. That this should 
be the case is no doubt bound up with the current religious situation, 
but one should not minimize the factor of the effectiveness and attractive- 
ness with which Knox writes. And so the question is again acutely raised 
whether the challenge can be met to produce a literature that will ex- 
pound and defend biblical Christianity in the context of modern thought. 


N. B. STONEHOUSE 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 


Benjamin Breckinridge Warfield: The Person and Work of Christ. Phil- 


adelphia: The Presbyterian and Reformed Publishing Company. 1950. 
xiii, 575. $4.50. 


In the case of so versatile a theologian as Benjamin Breckinridge Warfield 
it is rather difficult to select one particular locus in theology and say that 
his greatest contribution lay in that particular field. But there is much 
to be said in favour of the judgment that Dr. Warfield’s devotion and 
scholarship as a theologian reached their zenith in the exposition and de- 
fence of the Biblical doctrine of inspiration. Hence it was well-seasoned 
acquaintance with Dr. Warfield and his work that lead the Presbyterian 
and Reformed Publishing Company, in undertaking a republication of 
the most valuable of Warfield’s writings, to issue, first of all, the volume 
entitled, The Inspiration and Authority of the Bible. This was published 
in 1948. Now in 1950 we have a second volume published by this same 
Company. Again, the selection of the topic shows good judgment. There 
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is no subject on which Warfield’s master mind showed its depth and com- 
prehension better than on that of the person and work of Christ. 

The volume before us really consists of three parts. What is called 
‘Part One’’ comprises eight articles by Warfield on ‘‘The Person of Christ’; 
“Part Two” comprises six articles on ‘‘The Work of Christ as Redeemer’; 
and there is also an “‘“Appendix’”’ with three sermons, two of them taken 
from the volume of sermons entitled, The Saviour of the World and the 
other from the volume, The Power of God unto Salvation. 

Dr. Warfield’s sermons reveal something in his character which might 
easily escape those who are acquainted only with his specifically theo- 
logical output. It is his devotional fervour. The two volumes of sermons 
mentioned above evince an exceptional combination of exegetical insight, 
expository skill, fervent piety and practical application. It is well, there- 
fore, for readers to be provided with three specimens of Warfield’s pulpit 
power. 

There are two articles in ‘‘Part One’’ of the volume which might be 
selected for a word of comment. The first is ‘The Person of Christ accord- 
ing to the New Testament”, published originally in The International 
Standard Bible Encyclopaedia (1915) and later in the volume Biblical Doc- 
trines (Oxford University Press, 1929). This article deserves particular 
mention because of its admirable treatment of the passage in Philippians 
2:7, known as the kenosis passage. Warfield has shown with a directness 
and cogency that scarcely leave anything else to be said that to render 
the verb éxévwoev by the word “empty” is a misinterpretation, ‘‘a mis- 
interpretation unfortunately given currency’’, he says, “by the rendering 
of the English Revised Version: ‘counted it not a prize to be on an equality 
with God, but emptied himself,’ varied without improvement in the Amer- 
ican Revised Version to: ‘counted not the being on an equality with God 
a thing to be grasped, but emptied himself’’’ (pp. 41f.). Warfield was 
not, of course, the first to recognise the true import of Philippians 2:7, 
but no one has marshalled the arguments against the literal rendering 
of the verb éxéywoeyv and in favour of the figurative as well as he has done 
in respect of succinctness and conclusiveness. The verb is, therefore, to 
be rendered, ‘‘He made no account of Himself’ and so “‘all question of 
what He emptied Himself of falls away” (pp. 42f.). It appears to the 
present writer that the exegésis so ably presented by Warfield has ‘not 
received adequate attention even in orthodox circles. The exegesis of men 
like J. B. Lightfoot and E. H. Gifford, who have done such yeoman service 
in the exposition of the first clause in verse 6, has cast its shadow over a 
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good deal of thought and expression on this subject. It is the type of ex- 
egesis which Warfield adopts in this article which divests the passage of 
every remnant of kenotic Christology. This interpretation represents and 
sums up the best of Christian thought on this passage, and there is no 
rez.son why the text should any longer be perplexed or obscured by the 
literal rendering of the verb. 

It is somewhat surprising in this regard that in the sermon on this text 
under the title, “Imitating the Incarnation” (pp. 563-575) Warfield seems 
to take a different position respecting at least one detail of interpretation. 
There he says: ‘‘It was although He was in the form of God, that Christ 
Jesus did not consider His being on an equality with God so precious a 
possession that He could not lay it aside, but rather made no account of 
Himself’’ (p. 570). And, again, he asks: ‘Did Christ stand upon His un- 
questioned right of retaining His equality with God?” (p. 572), the obvious 
implication being that, in Warfield’s esteem, Christ divested Himself of 
His equality with God. Even here, of course, Warfield is jealous for the 
rendering “‘He made no account of Himself”, but he, nevertheless, adopts 
the view that Christ laid aside His equality with God. The direction of 
thought and emphasis in the article, “The Person of Christ according to 
the New Testament” is, however, quite opposed to this. There he says 
with reference to verse 7, as the positive member of the antithesis insti- 
tuted by Paul, ‘‘The latter (positive) member of it, however, cannot mean 
in antithesis to this, that He therefore ‘emptied Himself,’ divested Himself 
of this, His being on an equality with God, much, less that He ‘emptied 
himself,’ divested Himself of His Deity (‘form of God’) itself, of which 
His being on an equality with God is the manifested consequence’”’ (p. 42). 

The conclusion to which we are driven is that there was development 
in Warfield’s thought and expression on this particular. Even a Warfield 
can improve his exegesis and expression. And even a Warfield can nod. 
It is highly probable that the sermon was written before the article and 
it is altogether reasonable to assume that the article (1915) represents 
the author’s more mature and studied thought on this precise point. 

It may not be out of place to remark that the title of the sermon, “‘Im- 
itating the Incarnation” is scarcely accurate. It is not the incarnation 
we are to imitate; it is the mind that was in Christ that we are to emulate, 
not the incarnation by which, in our Lord’s case, that mind was expressed. 
There are a few other random expressions in this sermon at which the 
present writer demurs. Perhaps, after all, this sermon does not reflect 
Warfield’s sermonic output at its best. 
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There is one other article in ‘Part One’’ that is worthy of special at- 
tention. It is not so well known, because it had not been republished in 
the earlier ten volume set. It is the article, ‘On the Emotional Life of 
our Lord’’. The reader’s appetite will be whetted to read the whole if he 
turns to page 116 and reads two pages of exposition of John 11:33, which 
Warfield translates thus: ‘‘Jesus, therefore, when he saw her wailing, and 
the Jews that had come with her wailing, was enraged in spirit and troubled 
himself’. ‘‘Why did the sight of the wailing of Mary and her companions 
enrage Jesus?” he asks. Was it the ‘‘extreme violence of its expression’”’ 
or ‘“‘because it argued unbelief’? ‘The intensity of his exasperation ... 
would be disproportionate to such a cause .. . It is death that is the object 
of his wrath, and behind death him who has the power of death, and whom 
he has come into the world to destroy. Tears of sympathy may fill his 
eyes, but this is incidental. His soul is held by rage: and he advances to 
the tomb, in Calvin’s words again, ‘as a champion who prepares for con- 
flict.’ The raising of Lazarus thus becomes, not an isolated marvel, but 
... a decisive instance and open symbol of Jesus’ conquest of death and 
hell ... Not in cold unconcern, but in flaming wrath against the foe, Jesus 
smites in our behalf. He has not only saved us from the evils which oppress 
us; he has felt for and with us in our oppression, and under the impulse 
of these feelings has wrought out our redemption” (pp. 116f.). If this 
is not soul-stirring expository eloquence, what could be? 

The last article in “Part Two”’ is one of fifty pages called ‘‘The Essence 
of Christianity and the Cross of Christ’’. It was written in 1914 and was 
occasioned by an article from the pen of Douglas Clyde Macintosh of the 
Yale Divinity School in The Harvard Theological Review in January of 
that year. Dr. Warfield’s reply is one of the most devastating pieces of 
polemic that ever issued from his pen and one of the noblest vindications 
of Christianity as the religion of redemption by the blood of Christ. ‘‘Pro- 
fessor Macintosh tells us, to be sure, that if this is Christianity, ‘he would 
have to confess not only that he is not a Christian, but that he does not 
see how he ever could be a Christian.’ It is a sad confession, but by no 
means an unexampled one. Every Inquiry Room supplies its contingent 
of like instances, and Christianity had not grown very old before it dis- 
covered that the preaching of Christ crucified was unto the Jews a stum- 
bling-block and unto the Greeks foolishness” (p. 528). 


JoHN MURRAY 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 
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Albert Edward Bailey: The Gospel in Hymns; Backgrounds and Inter- 
pretations. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1950. xx, 600. $6.00. 


This attractive volume is an excellent piece of book-making and it is 
a matter for real regret that its positive values are practically nullified 
by a thoroughgoing bias. There is a grand sweep over the history of the 
English hymn since the Reformation and also of the Latin, Greek and 
German hymns translated into English. The psalters, Watts, the Wesleys, 
the Olney Hymns, the Oxford movement, the translations of John Mason 
Neale, the other Victorian hymns, the influence of the social gospel and 
the hymns of modern liberalism all receive their due proportion. Each 
hymn that is treated, with a few exceptions, was included because it 
appeared in at least six out of a list of ten prominent hymnals, eight of 
which are denominational. The hymns represented, therefore, are not 
necessarily the best hymns that have been written but rather the most 
popular hymns in the visible church of today. Since the material is well 
organized, the account lively and full of anecdotes and the pages bright- 
ened by numerous illustrations showing hymn writers and their homes 
and churches, this book will probably exert a wide influence, an influence 
greatly to be deplored because so much is inaccurate and so much 
prejudicial. 

The following inaccuracies are characteristic: John Owen is classed 
among the “‘illiterate Presbyterians” and ‘Puritan riff-raff’’ who were in 
control at Oxford during the Commonwealth (p. 36). ‘From the Cal- 
vinistic viewpoint ... one can never tell surely whether he be among the 
elect’”’ (p. 110). Toplady is represented as typical of ‘‘the intensely theo- 
logical nature of eighteenth century Christianity” (p. 118). Gregory I, 
the Great, is confused with Gregory VII, Hildebrand (p. 227). In 1929 
“tall the Churches of Scotland . . . became one under the title, ‘The Church 
of Scotland’ ”’ (p. 451). 

Here are a few examples of the author’s prejudice against evangelical 
faith: Isaac Watts “fell under considerable conviction of sin’”’ at the age 
of fourteen; the author remarks, ‘Poor boy! He ought to have been play- 
ing more ball” (p. 46). Watts’ theology ‘‘outrages our sense of justice, 
contradicts our reason, makes God a monster’’ (p. 60). John Wesley 
‘‘thad a deep emotional experience which convinced him that what he 
thought were his sins were forgiven” (p. 81). Bishop Heber’s hymn 
Holy, Holy, Holy calls forth an observation about the doctrine of the 
Trinity: ‘the old Greek theologians would better have spent their time 
persuading men to live like Jesus than to have forged these chains for 
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the intellect of man and to have deluged the world with blood through 
the centuries” (p. 152). As for There is a Green Hill Far Away, ‘‘one can 
only regret that it perpetuates an outworn theology” (p. 353). The 
children who sing Once in Royal David’s City “will not discover the 
theology until they are old enough to question it”’ (p. 354). 

So it is with nearly every hymn, in order “to enlighten our young 
people who have been singing hymns without thinking about them” 
(p. ix). The elimination of ‘‘all Christian doctrine” in order to leave 
“a universal religion acceptable largely to Jew and modern Christian 
alike’ (p. 117) with the goal of the “evolutionary redemption of the 
human race’”’ (p. 134) — such would seem to be the author’s idea of the 
word ‘‘gospel”’ in the title of his book. 


ARTHUR W. KUSCHKE JR. 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 


Frederick C. Grant: An Introduction to New Testament Thought. New 
York and Nashville: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 1950. 339. $3.75. 


This book appears at a time when Biblical Theology is claiming more 
and more attention from scholars, when students are giving increasing 
recognition to the right of the New Testament to be studied sympathet- 
ically, that it may tell its own story, free from the domination of alien 
principles imposed upon it. 

Dr. Grant concedes the underlying unity of New Testament thought, 
a unity which rigid historical criticism has often obscured. Yet he rejects 
the harmonizing procedure which has been largely characteristic of con- 
servative interpretation and insists that there is not only variety but 
divergence of viewpoint among New Testament writers. Their thought 
patterns overlap rather than coincide. 

The reader is warned not to expect a theology in the New Testament 
in the sense of creedal formulation such as came in later centuries. He is 
encouraged rather to find emphases which constitute the seed-plot of a 
theology. To put it differently, there is an implicit theology in these writ- 
ings which the church extended and crystallized in subsequent years. 

Certain factors are kept to the fore more or less pervasively throughout 
this volume as guides to the treatment of the material. Chief among them 
are the following: the Jewish background of the early Christian community, 
the modifications entailed in the transition to Hellenistic modes of thought, 
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and the eschatological orientation of the church’s outlook as reflected in 
the literature. Long years of toil in this field enable the writer to marshal 
a wealth of information drawn from many areas of investigation. Theo- 
logy, literary and historical criticism, lexicography, comparative religion, 
classical lore, patristics — these and other branches of study make their 
contribution as the author threads his way through the maze of problems 
confronting the student of New Testament origins and development. The 
result is a mature work which is bound to stimulate the thoughtful reader 
whether he finds himself in agreement or not. 

The theology of the New Testament drew its inferences, we are informed, 
from ‘three sources: “from the Old Testament, now freshly interpreted 
from a new point of view; from the history of recent events, which had 
supplied that point of view (the life, death, and resurrection of Christ, 
and the continuing activity of the Spirit); and from the ongoing religious 
experience (the new life in Christ) of the whole Christian community, 
shared in different ways and with various emphases by different individuals, 
faced with various problems” (p. 21). Variety in theological expression 
finds a certain parallelism in the diversity of church organization and prac- 
tice among early Christian groups. Unifying factors are discovered in the 
nature of New Testament thought as distinctly religious rather than spec- 
ulative in character, and in the centrality of God’s activity in revelation 
and redemption. 

Turning to specific subjects of investigation, the author considers first 
the teaching on revelation and Scripture. He gives due weight to the im- 
portance of the Old Testament in the life of the church, emphasizing that 
the New Testament is really a supplement to the Greek Bible which the 
church already possessed. The treatment of revelation and inspiration is 
confusing, for the two are not kept distinct, as is evident from the state- 
ment, ‘The inspiration was occasional, not constant; and it is pure rab- 
binism and bibliolatry to claim that every word in the Bible is inspired 
— the Bible itself makes no such claim” (p. 66). If only the occasional 
(spoken) word is inspired, a mere record of events is ruled out of the cate- 
gory of inspiration entirely. Such is certainly not the teaching of Scrip- 
ture, where historical accounts are included along with prophecy and other 
items as a part of the inspired Word. 

Dr. Grant insists that the great concern of the New Testament is not 
orthodoxy of profession but repentance from sin and obedience to the 
declared will of God. The emphasis on belief in John and I John is a re- 
flection of the growing conflict with Gnosticism. An element of truth lies 
here, certainly, for the rise of heresy compelled the church to formulate 
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its teaching in propositional form and call for adherence to this standard, 
but the fact remains that in a book like the Roman epistle no such threat 
existed, yet the demand for faith is strong and virtually omnipresent. It 
must be recognized, too, that the prominence given to obedience in John 
13-15, for example, helps to relieve the impression of the adequacy of 
mere doctrinal assent in this Gospel. The absence of emphasis on repent- 
ance in the Johannine literature is a subject of great interest that probably 
calls for further investigation (¢f. Mary Andrews’ review of John Knox’s 
Chapters in a Life of Paul in the Journal of Bible and Religion, July 1950). 

The freedom which the author would allow in modern interpretation 
of the New Testament is starkly revealed in his charge that there is actual 
perversion of history. ‘‘The story of the death of Christ was retold in such 
a way as to exonerate the Roman authorities and shift the blame upon 
the Jewish Sanhedrin — in spite of the unquestionable fact that Jesus 
was crucified, not stoned to death, and that the resulting story violated 
the Jewish rules of legal procedure at a dozen points. The teaching of 
Jesus was likewise modified in an anti-Jewish direction, even during the 
oral period before the Gospels were written, though the climax of the process 
was not reached until the Gospel of John appeared” (p. 95). These are 
serious charges against the accuracy of the Scripture record. They are 
made in the interest of a friendly approach to the Jew and the banishment 
of antisemitism. But to be consistent, one must go on and eliminate the 
preaching of Peter in the early chapters of Acts wherein he pointedly ac- 
cuses his own countrymen of guilt in the death of Christ. Paul’s statements 
in I Thessalonians 2:15, 16 will have to go as well. There are Christian 
Jews among us today. How do they feel on this issue? This reviewer has 
yet to meet one who suggests the removal or the toning down of these 
portions as offensive. The Scriptures affirm the guilt of Jew and Gentile 
both, and the interpreter has no right to soften this testimony in the in- 
terest of sentimentalism or humanitarianism. 

In surveying the doctrine of God, great emphasis is placed on the inte- 
gration of Old and New Testament teaching (a feature common to this 
book as a whole). God's grace is rooted in His sovereignty. His age-long 
purpose dominates everything and gives meaning to history. This escha- 
tological viewpoint is maintained throughout the Bible. 

A crucial matter emerges in the discussion of the term Lord (Kyrios). 
The claim is made that the Aramaic-speaking followers of Jesus thought 
of him and spoke of him as Mar or Maran (cf. I Cor. 16:22) rather than 
Kyrios, and since Mar was almost never used of God, the conception of 
a heavenly Christ so addressed did not infringe upon Jewish monotheism. 
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It is recognized that one could not call Jesus Kyrios, a term which had 
been used in the Septuagint to translate the sacred tetragrammaton, with- 
out attributing deity to him. In the interest of establishing a developing 
Christology, therefore, an attempt is made here to drive a wedge between 
early Palestinian Christianity and that found in the Diaspora and still 
later in Pauline circles. Bousset’s influence is apparent here. But Mar 
as a term for God probably had a wider use than the language of the author 
suggests (cf. Dalman: The Words of Jesus, pp. 180, 181). Furthermore, 
one must resort to arbitrary criticism to deny the use of Kyrios with ref- 
erence to Jesus in the early Jerusalem church. Galatians 1:19, not to 
mention other passages, must be given its full weight. 

Miracles are viewed as necessary in the sense that, without their inclu- 
sion in the story, Christianity would have been impoverished in its attempt 
to satisfy popular craving and to meet the competition of other religions. 
Doubt is expressed that we can explain the miracles to the satisfaction of 
the modern mind. Yet an arid historicism erred in seeking to delete them 
(there is agreement here with Dodd’s position in his History and the Gospel). 
The only adequate presuppositions for understanding and interpreting 
the New Testament miracles are eschatological — the powers at work in 
these manifestations are the powers of the age to come (p. 148). 

In treating the doctrine of man, Dr. Grant gives a helpful discussion 
of the principal psychological terms in both Testaments. He finds a pes- 
simistic view of human nature in parts of Scripture, with hints also of a 
“broader” view (p. 72). Yet, strangely enough, passages cited in support 
of the latter simply emphasize the breadth of God’s love and mercy and 
are therefore irrelevant, for they say nothing about human nature. Jesus’ 
view of man is seen as far more optimistic than that of Paul, and New 
Testament writers line up on one side or the other of this question. 

Reconstruction of the original teaching of Jesus is set forth as the hardest 
task of the student of New Testament thought. Accepting the principles 
and methods of Form Criticism, the author finds accretion all along the 
line. Matthew and Luke greatly modify their exemplar, Mark. John is 
thoroughly independent of the Synoptics. The process goes on into the 
apocryphal Gospels with their special pleading. One wonders about the 
justice of the supposition that John is consciously opposing the Synoptics 
in giving conspicuous place to “signs”, whereas the Synoptics represent 
Jesus as repudiating them and refusing to work them. John’s use of the 
word is not the same as in the Synoptics. 

The claim that the title “Son of God’’ was not a Jewish Messianic title 
at all but came directly out of Hellenism (p. 135) is not well taken (Ps. 2 
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is not considered at all in this connection) and has been refuted before 
(Wm. Manson: Jesus the Messiah, pp. 146, 147). 

It is distressing to read that the story of Jesus’ temptation is the work 
of some spiritual genius who had been meditating upon the book of Deut- 
eronomy and conceived the possibility of applying some of its utterances 
to a conflict (supposed) between Christ and the evil one (p. 211). The 
representation of a physical resurrection is a stumbling-block to the modern 
mind, so it is a pity that the viewpoint of Hebrews did not gain the day 
with its identification of resurrection and ascension (which ignores the 
testimony of 13:20). How misleading the author can be is seen in his as- 
sertion that in Luke the story of the virgin birth of Jesus hinges on six 
Greek words. Actually, the greater part of two chapters constitutes the 
matrix for these few words and would be largely pointless without them. 
In the view of Paul, Jesus pre-existed in a divine form “‘as one of the great 
spiritual beings in the presence of the Creator, probably as the greatest 
of these’! (p. 236). 

In his survey of the doctrine of salvation, the author rejects imputa- 
tion, retaining only corruption as the core of the New Testament teaching 
on sin, making other notions to be late and unfounded. The logic of the 
Atonement is psychological and experiential, a matter of faith rather 
than of logical explanation. What is one to do then with passages like 
Galatians 3:13 and II Corinthians 5:21? It would have been helpful in 
this discussion to have some emphasis upon the place of the resurrection 
as affording objective evidence of the efficacy of Christ’s death. Assur- 
ance of salvation has more than a subjective ground. 

The concluding chapter on ethics (there is one also on the church) is 
suggestive. Jesus’ ethics have an agrarian base, as in the Old Testament, 
whereas there is a shift in Paul to an urban outlook. Yet in both the central 
significance of the family is preserved. 

Enough has been said to give some conception of the viewpoint of this 
book. Special mention should be made, however, of the author’s plea for 
a larger use of historical imagination in the interpretation of the New 
Testament in contrast to the methods of historicism and fundamentalism 
(pp. 198-206). The net result is that one may thus hope to catch the spirit 
of Christ’s teaching to better advantage and be able to apply it to modern 
life. ‘ 

Some broad observations should be made by way of conclusion. In 
coping with the tension between the unity and diversity of New Testament 
teaching, it is clearly necessary to allow for the existence of various pat- 
terns of thought such as the apocalyptic and the mystical. This can be 
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done without damage to the essential unity. But the introduction of stages 
of thought at variance with one another is quite another matter. With 
regard to the transition from the oral to the written period of Gospel tes- 
timony, it is well to remember the sound words of E. F. Scott: ‘‘The record 
was not something added to the message, but was itself the message in 
its original form”. There were too many people with too much knowledge 
with too much at stake to permit a change in the traditional reports of 
our Lord’s life. With respect to the Acts and Epistles, there is clear unan- 
imity of testimony about the essence of the message. The use of different 
terminology simply accents the richness and breadth of this message. If 
there is any reality to spiritual illumination, if the Spirit of truth actually 
was at work guiding the writers of the New Testament into the truth, 
there must be unity in the teaching. We must either seek for that unity or 
abandon the notion that God the Spirit had anything substantial to do 
with the emergence of the New Testament. If the records give us only 
a theology feeling its way, with one stage obtruding beyond another and 
often at variance with it, the question rises as to which stage is normative 
for Christian faith. What authoritarian standard is left to us? Dr. Grant 
has the typical liberalist answer to this question. Christian experience 
is the norm. But it is already confessed that the conceptions of early Chris- 
tians varied considerably (we are certainly in that position today) as 
reflected in the New Testament itself. How is it possible to divorce con- 
ceptions from experience? They are a part of it. This Introduction to New 
Testament Thought is really a portal to spiritual skepticism. 


EVERETT F. HARRISON 
Fuller Theological Seminary, Pasadena 


Millar Patrick: Four Centuries of Scottish Psalmody. New York and 
London: Oxford University Press. 1949. xxiii, 234. $3.00. 


The Tercentenary celebration of the Second Scottish Psalter furnishes 
the occasion for the publication of the volume in which we are presented 
with a complete survey of the history of Scottish psalmody. On first ex- 
amination of the book the reader is likely to observe the admirable job 
of printing which we are accustomed to expect from the Oxford University 
Press. The illustrations, twelve in all, nine of which are facsimiles of pages 
of various psalters discussed, are very attractive. 

The “Introduction: Why Metrical Psalmody”’ provides a general survey 
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of the history of music in the church, with principal attention to the pre- 
Reformation period. The book, while designed particularly for the purposes 
of Scottish history, yet, with its “Introduction”, its opening section on 
“The Pedigree of Scottish Psalmody”’ and its frequent reference to non- 
Scottish sources also partially serves the general purpose of providing a 
broad view of the history of psalmody. 

Three other sections follow, ‘‘The First Scottish Psalter, 1564’, ‘‘The 
Second Scottish Psalter, 1650’’ and ‘‘The Insufficiencies of the Scottish 
Psalter”. The reviewer is not in a position to criticize the author’s work 
as an historian. The book, however, is written in a masterly style and in 
a manner which identifies the writer as a competent and thorough work- 
man in his field. It is earnestly recommended as a readable and highly 
worthwhile piece of expert historical research. 

At the very outset, the author hastens to make known his own position 
with reference to the question of exclusive psalmody versus inclusive 
hymnody, being favorable to the latter. He speaks of the “severe ideas” 
of Calvin, and of Knox’s acceptance of the view that ‘‘nothing but what 
was biblical should be used in public worship” (p. 9). The clear inference 
from the whole tone and tenor of his remarks at this point is that his view 
of the course taken in the early days, which was favorable to exclusive 
psalmody, is that it was very regrettable. 

The author is very properly concerned with such matters as Scriptural 
faithfulness and poetic merit. He also evinces much concern for ‘the 
great eclipse’ which music suffered in connection with the praise part of 
worship as affected by the principle and practice of exclusive psalmody. 
In the reviewer’s view, however, the important thing, the great desider- 
atum, was that God’s people should have had the songs of God, in meter, 
and with a number of suitable tunes, even though this meant that the 
art of vocal music should have languished for a time. The author is indeed 
fully aware of what these songs meant to those people at that time when 
they were about to be tried in the fiery trial of a most cruel and bloody 
persecution. 

Since the author has obviously chosen to make his historical narrative 
a platform for the promulgation of his own views it is necessary to examine 
these with care as they appear. 

The third section deals very’ largely with various practices which per- 
sisted or sprang up through the years and which are viewed as calling for 
reform. That some of the reforms indicated were needed there can be 
no doubt, but that all of those which the author has in mind were good, 
or would have constituted real reform, is open to question. As the author 
indicates, a great deal of that which was objectionable in the singing of 
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those days was due to the defects and deficiencies in musical education 
both of the precentors and the people. 

In this connection the native conservatism of the people is put forward 
as the explanation of their remarkable “resistance to change’’ (p. 144). 
What strikes the reviewer, however, is that there is obviously something 
more in this resistance than any alleged natural tenacity characteristic 
of the Scottish people as such. For it is evident that an element of prin- 
ciple enters in and that these people, however deficient in the art of music, 
had been trained in the principles and teachings of the Reformed Faith 
In this most important respect they no doubt had been well taught and 
had learned their lessons well. And a prominent trait of those who have 
embraced this Faith has ever been their solid strength of character, their 
firmness in the right whatsoever the cost. It is evident that much that - 
the people so stoutly retained and so stubbornly refused to relinquish 
was principial in character. 

The reviewer is fully convinced that what has just been said is true 
and would be fully substantiated by the evidence, although that cannot 
be given here. It is, however, generally agreed that these people, as ad- 
herents of the Reformed Faith, in firm reliance upon their covenant-keeping 
God, received and held their various positions with reference to worship, 
as they did with respect to everything else, on the basis of the principles 
and teachings of their Faith. In their view the basic principles were re- 
garded as applying to such matters under notice in this section of the book 
as choirs, the last line ‘‘repeats’’, the use of ‘“‘practice-verses’’ and, above 
all, exclusive psalmody. Their adherence to the positions taken and their 
opposition to change was fundamentally principial. In the case of the 
last named item, this practice was attended with such prolonged and per- 
sistent “resistance to change” that it remained a part of the national 
heritage from the time of its beginning in the sixteenth century to as late 
as the last half of the nineteenth. 

Coming to the concluding chapters comprised under the head of ‘‘The 
Insufficiencies of the Scottish Psalter” we have, first, ‘Attempts to Enlarge 
the Scope of Psalmody’’. In this chapter the watchful and discerning 
reader is likely to be disturbed by certain expressions which occur as follows: 
the Old Testament period is referred to as ‘‘a pre-Christian era” (p. 210); 
extra-Biblical hymns are called “Christian hymns’, in distinction from 
the psalms (p. 217); a collection of such hymns is spoken of as ‘‘a Christian 
supplement to the Metrical Psalms” (p. 219); and finally, the same dis- 
tinction appears again on the same page in the words, ‘‘Hebrew and Chris- 
tian, psalms and hymns”’. The true nature and effect of this distinction 
comes to light in a passage about to be quoted. 
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Passing over the chapter on “Literary Defects” we come to the last 
chapter, “‘The Future of Scottish Psalmody’’ and immediately encounter 
the logical destination to which the trend of thought throughout the book 
has been leading. 

“Some (Psalms) are so steeped in Judaic imagery that they are quite 
alien to modern ideas. The sentiment of others is such as to impose silence 
on Christian lips: no power on earth can Christianize them. Their theology 
and ethic alike have been out-dated by the Christian revelation, and it 
is impossible to sing them without ignoring the teaching of Christ. For 
religious or moral reasons, therefore, there must be selection in our use 
of them, whether they be sung in verse or in prose’”’ (p. 227). 

In regard to the first statement, one can only wonder if, in the author’s 
mind, that objection would apply to any reference in the psalms to the 
Old Testament animal sacrifices. It will be enough to say, however, that 
one of the inimitable points of excellence pertaining to the psalms is just 
their distinctively Biblical character and flavour arising from the position 
which they occupy in the unfolding revelation. 

In the remainder of the passage quoted the thought is advanced that 
the psalms themselves, far from being wholly “Christian” in character, 
are definitely not so in places and stand in need of drastic revision. Although 
the element present in the psalms to which objection is made is not ex- 
pressly stated, it is apparent what it is, viz., one of its major excellencies, 
that is, the full recognition of and concurrence in the justice and the just 
judgments of God. This element is so closely interwoven throughout the 
thought-patterns of the psalms as to be present everywhere, implicitly 
at least even in the twenty-third and the ninety-first (“thou preparest a 
table before me in the presence of mine enemies’ and ‘‘only with thine 
eyes shalt thou behold and see the reward of the wicked’’). So one can 
only wonder what the result of a really thoroughgoing attempt at expurga- 
tion of this element would be like; and if it would not be altogether too 
much like what we should expect from a similar attempt, for example, on 
the element of the supernatural in the Gospels. It must be said that such 
a programme of elimination,:if carried out consistently, could only mean 
the mutilation not only of the psalter itself but of the whole Bible as well, 
would constitute a direct assault on the whole system of doctrine taught 
in the Word, and would issue at last in nothing less than the complete 
destruction of Scotland’s ancient and most precious Faith. 


Joun C. RANKIN 


Worcester, New York 
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Merril C. Tenney: Galatians — The Charter of Christian Liberty. Grand 
Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Company. 1950. 200. $2.50. 


The epistle of Paul to the Galatians, which has been called the Magna 
Charta of Christian freedom, is the theme of this recent book by Dr. 
Merrill C. Tenney, Dean of the Graduate School of Wheaton College 
(Illonois). Since the same author’s suggestive book entitled John: The 
Gospel of Belief appeared just the other year, it is good to welcome this 
helpful study of the Galatian epistle. This current publication will take 
its place alongside of the previous one as a valuable contribution towards 
the study of the Bible. 

It is interesting to note how Dr. Tenney felt the need for such a book 
as the present one under review. In the preface he writes, ‘For some 
time the author has had the conviction that there is room in the field of 
Biblical exegesis for a work which should encourage the lover of the Bible 
to pursue its study for himself. There are so many treasures in the Word 
of God that no one commentary or treatise can contain all of them; and 
since one book can deal with only a few at the most, the best procedure 
is to show how the treasures can be unlocked, and then to let the reader 
use the key for himself.” This work, therefore, is an attempt to present 
nine different approaches for the interpretation and understanding of 
Galatians. The reader, who uses these methods and imitates the pro- 
cedure outlined by the author, will experience the joy of making original 
discoveries in the Word. 

In the introduction our author discusses the importance of Paul’s letter 
to the Galatians, the history of the study of the epistle, and methods of 
study of the book. The importance of this epistle has long been recog- 
nized. The book of Galatians was rediscovered by Martin Luther. It 
was the cornerstone of the Protestant Reformation. The book is of great 
significance for Christian theology. The grand principle of saving faith 
in Christ is stated very clearly. Here Dr. Tenney observes, ‘The key 
verse, Galatians 2:20, ‘I have been crucified with Christ; and it is no 
longer I that live, but Christ liveth in me: and that life which I now live 
in the flesh I live in faith, the faith which is in the Son of God, who loved 
me and gave himself up for me’, unites the objective theological concept 
of the book with the subjective personal experience of the author. The 
essence of theoretical Christianity is thus united with its practical ex- 
pression in one significant sentence, of which Galatians is an expanded 
interpretation” (p. 17). 

There follows a brief history of the study of Galatians. The use of the 
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book in the church is stressed. The valuable works of J. B. Lightfoot, 
William M. Ramsay, and Ernest D. Burton respectively in modern times 
are acknowledged. Professor Tenney asserts, ‘‘It is obvious that the book 
of Galatians has proved to be of perennial interest from the historical, 
critical, and theological standpoints” (p. 21). 

For the profitable study of the Biblical text of Galatians the author 
proceeds to enumerate nine different methods with a brief explanation of 
each one. These methods are as follows: the Synthetic, the Critical, the 
Biographical, the Historical, the Theological, the Rhetorical, the Topical, 
the Analytical, and the Devotional. In the rest of the book a chapter is 
devoted to an exposition of each of these nine methods. The advantages 
and limitations of each method are discussed and illustrated. Concerning 
the choice of Galatians for this study Dr. Tenney says: ‘Both the brevity 
and the importance of this epistle make it peculiarly suitable as an 
illustration of these methods of study, since the manner of approach. and 
the fruitfulness of the result can be demonstrated in short compass” 
(p. 22). In this connection one is reminded how J. Gresham Machen 
used the Galatian letter in his seminary teaching to illustrate the 
grammatico-historical method of Biblical exegesis. 

Out of the nine different methods of study presented, we may select 
one for special consideration. Chapter II is an exposition of the critical 
method under the heading entitled ‘Questions about the Book”’ (p. 39). 
Here we have discussed the problems belonging to the field of special 
introduction or higher criticism. Such subjects as the authorship of 
Galatians, the unity, destination, occasion, date, and place of writing are 
carefully considered. Our author is well acquainted with the various 
views on disputed points and he summarizes the arguments of different 
scholars. Professor Tenney holds the conservative view on matters per- 
taining to New Testament Introduction. 

In any study of the Galatian epistle, one very important question is: 
Where were ‘‘the churches of Galatia” to which Paul addressed this 
epistle? Two distinct views have been set forth by scholars in the dis- 
cussion of the destination of the book. The North Galatian theory has 
one answer to this question. The South Galatian theory has another 
answer. Bishop Lightfoot was an able advocate of the former view, 
namely, that the letter was addressed to the churches of North Galatia 
(Galatia proper), visited by Paul on his second and third missionary 
journeys. According to this interpretation the word ‘‘Galatia” is taken 
in the ethnographical sense. Professor Ramsay was a vigorous champion 
of the latter view, namely, that the epistle was sent to the churches of 
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South Galatia, such as Pisidian Antioch, Iconium, Lystra, and Derbe, 
founded by Paul and Barnabas on the first mission. According to this 
view the word “‘Galatia’’ is explained in the political sense, referring to 
the southern part of the large Roman province of that name. In recent 
years more scholars have embraced the South Galatian theory in the 
light of archaeological research and study. This hypothesis has a number 
of attractive features. 

Dr. Tenney evidently prefers the South Galatian theory. This pre- 
ference is to be observed in Chapter IV where he has a discussion of the 
chronology of Galatians (pp. 106-108). The writing of the epistle is 
placed before the Council of Jerusalem. In Chapter II he suggests an 
early date for the writing of Galatians. The arguments for such a date 
are presented. Certain objections to a date as early as A.D. 48 are also 
considered. According to the South Galatian hypothesis an early date 
for the Galatian epistle is tenable. Since various dates for the composition 
of Galatians have been suggested by Biblical scholars, our author con- 
cludes by saying, “Probably no final date will ever be accepted by all 
scholars, since so many doubtful factors are involved in reaching any 
decision’”’ (p. 62). However, Professor Tenney affirms that the epistle 
represents the essence of Paul’s theology, and that the content of his 
theology can be traced back to the very early period of his Christian 
preaching. 

We would do well to quote the concluding paragraph of Chapter II, 
which is as follows: “By way of summary it may be said that while the 
critical inspection of Galatians reveals many contradictory inferences 
concerning the time and place of its composition, its genuineness, unity, 
and authenticity remain unimpaired. In spite of technical difficulties, 
this study favors an early production of the book in Syrian Antioch, 
though such a conclusion cannot be drawn with absolute finality” (p. 64). 

Valuable charts and diagrams are presented at various places in the 
book. The information given is very instructive. In the footnote on 
page 35 where reference is made to other outlines of Galatians, the present 
reviewer would venture to suggest the addition of the outline of Professor 
Warfield which is given in John H. Kerr’s Am Introduction to the Study 
of the Books of the New Testament (1892), pages 118-120. 

A very good bibliography is given on pages 197-200. This list of books 
should be exceedingly helpful to students in the further study of Galatians. 
In almost any bibliography there is room for additional titles. Although 
Machen’s valuable work on The Origin of Paul’s Religion is included in 
the bibliography, attention should be called to his splendid articles on 
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the book of Galatians which appeared some years ago in Christianity 
Today under the title, ‘‘Notes on Biblical Exposition”. The bibliography 
contains a few misprints, for example, J. P. Howson for J. S. Howson 
(p. 198) and B. W. Schmiedel for P. W. Schmiedel (p. 200). 

In the next edition of this book the following corrections should be 
made. On page 143, the fourth line from the bottom, “His” should be 
changed to “‘Her” as the reference is to Hagar and her son. On page 155, 
where the transliteration of the Greek word véyos is given in a paren- 
thesis, it should be momos instead of nomoc. 

One completes the reading of this book with a deep sense of gratitude 
for the sound Biblical scholarship behind its composition. The present 
volume under review will serve as a reliable text for the study of the 
epistle to the Galatians. True instruction in this great Pauline letter is 
given by one who sincerely believes the Bible to be the inspired Word 
of God, the only infallible rule of faith and practice. 


ALFRED W. EpPARD 


Faith Theological Seminary, Wilmington, Delaware 


H. C. Leupold: Exposition of Daniel. Columbus, Ohio: Wartburg Press. 
1949. 549. $5.00. 


The present volume contains a sane and reverent exposition of the 
prophecy of Daniel. There is a brief introduction in which several critical 
questions are discussed, but the major thrust of this work is found in its 
interpretation of the sacred text. The author is at home in the Hebrew 
and Aramaic languages, is acquainted with the vast literature upon Daniel, 
and is one who is well qualified for his task. 

The first thing to impress this reviewer is the consistently conservative 
attitude of the author. This does not mean that the author is unaware of 
other positions than his own. He is aware of other positions, and his 
comments show that he has studied these positions carefully and under- 
stands the arguments which have been advanced against the historical 
trustworthiness of Daniel. He is.abreast of the latest scholarship, although 
we miss any references to H. H. Rowley who, without question, is one of 
the most important writers on Daniel today. 

The conservative attitude of the author is adopted despite the arguments 


of recent criticism. He is convinced that the book of Daniel was written 
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by Daniel himself (p. 8), and that its statements are perfectly trustworthy 
(pp. 18-27). Consequently, throughout his entire interpretation there 
appears a serious effort to understand the sacred text. 

That which will stand out as the distinctive feature of this commentary 
is, without doubt, its espousal of the interpretation of the seventy weeks 
which the present reviewer calls the “Christian Church” view. In fact, 
as far as this reviewer knows, since the time of Keil and Kliefoth, this 
point of view has not been presented with the cogency that appears in the 
present volume. Hence, it will be worthwhile to consider this interpretation 
as Dr. Leupold advances it. 

With respect to the prophecy of the seventy weeks, the author says: 
“This is one of the grandest prophetic passages; and yet, if there ever was 
an exegetical crux, this is it” (p. 403). He translates ‘seventy heptads”’ 
or Siebenheiten, taking the word 0°93 as expressing an indefinite period 
of time. With this procedure we find ourselves in hearty agreement. The 
phrase then is “designed to describe all future time from the days of 
Daniel unto the end of time, the time fixed in God’s councils for perfectly 
achieving His holy work as 7X7 X10 suggests symbolically — God’s pro- 
gram for all ages’’ (p. 410). 

The six statements of Daniel 9:24 are said to cover all of God’s purposes 
with man, including the ‘‘perfect consummation of the Messiah’s work 
that will be achieved when the second coming and the judgment have 
transpired” (p. 411). 

In the translation of verse 25 Leupold follows the Massoretic accentua- 
tion, which has an Athnach under the word 793%. Consequently, the 
verse is translated in the present commentary as follows: “‘But know thou 
and understand: From the going forth of the command to restore and build 
Jerusalem Unto an Anointed One, a Prince, there will be seven heptads”’. 
This is indeed the crucial point upon which the “Christian Church’ 
interpretation is based, and in its favor is the tradition of the Massoretes. 

Since the heptads are of indefinite length, there is no need for the author 
to lay stress upon the number of years between the terminus a quo and the 
terminus ad quem of the prophecy. He finds the terminus a quo, rightly, 
we think, in the permission of Cyrus to Israel to return to Palestine. 
However, his argument would have been strengthened, if he had translated 
the Hebrew 13° as “word’’, rather than “command”. The translation 
““command”’ leads one to think of a human command, whereas the word 
reflects upon the phrase of Daniel 9:22 in which mention is made of the 
word which went forth. Here it is a word, which goes forth from God and 
not a human command, that forms the ferminus a quo. Of course, this 
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word of God shows its effects in the return of the exiles under Cyrus, and 
this is correctly said to be ‘‘not so much as marking a year for computations 
as for marking a great event, a turning point in the fortunes of God’s 
people’’ (p. 420). 

The conclusion of the seven heptads is found, thinks Leupold, in the 
first appearance of Christ. The second great division of the seventy sevens 
consists of the sixty and two sevens, and this period extends from the first 
advent of Christ until the appearance of Antichrist. This period is charac- 
terized by the spiritual growth of the church, a growth, however, which will 
take place in times of distress. “Building Jerusalem always means toil in 
the midst of distressful surroundings. All in all, this is a rather telling 
description of what we have always encountered; and yet there was build- 
ing’’ (p. 425). 

After the expiration of the sixty and two heptads, the seventieth heptad 
begins. The Messiah will be cut off; that is, He will lose all the influence 
and prestige which He ever had in the eyes of men. ‘‘As far as the world 
is concerned, Messiah shall be a dead issue. His cause will seem to have 
failed’ (p. 427). This will be accomplished by means of the people of a 
prince. The visible aspects of the kingdom of God will be destroyed, and 
the influence of the church will perish from the earth. The situation will be 
somewhat analogous to the times of Elijah, when the prophet felt that he 
alone had remained faithful to the Lord. ‘‘So whatever there shall be of 
true life among them that yet fear the Lord will be hid away and count for 
nothing. As the world regards matters, Messiah will be cut off’’ (p. 429). 

The Antichrist will make a covenant to prevail for the masses for one 
heptad. In taking the place of Christ he will seek to imitate Him, and 
so will force the masses to accept his covenant and abide by it. In the 
midst of the heptad, all organized religion and worship will be overthrown, 
and this evil prince will have his day, until the destined destruction comes 
upon him. 

We have outlined this position, for it is an interpretation that cannot be 
lightly dismissed. Leupold has set it forth with striking force. At the 
same time, we do not believe that it is exegetically tenable. We rejoice in 
the measure of agreement which we have with the author in his exposition, 
but we feel constrained to differ with him as far as this particular viewpoint 
is concerned (cf. E. J. Young: The Prophecy of Daniel, 1949, pp. 193-219). 
This does not mean, however, that we in any sense minimize the importance 
of the work. 


For the most part, we have found ourselves in hearty agreement with the 
exposition. And we are delighted with the clarity of expression that is 
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found throughout. The author does not shirk the difficult problems of 
interpretation, and his own interpretation stands out the more clearly as a 
result of his consideration of the views which he rejects. 

This volume is ample evidence that conservative Biblical scholarship 
is not dead. Nor can it truthfully be said that no living scholars advocate 
the Danielic authorship of the book that bears Daniel’s name. It is to 
works such as this that the rank and file of believers will turn, seeking help 
in their understanding of this difficult portion of God’s Word. We commend 
this book highly to all. It will strengthen faith and it will give to the reader 
a clearer grasp of the great panorama of world history that is offered in the 
visions of Daniel. 


EDWARD J. YOUNG 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 


William Goulooze: Pastoral Psychology. Grand Rapids: Baker Book 
House. 1950. 266. $3.50. 


Two of Dr. Goulooze’s previous publications occupy a prominent place 
on my desk. They are his Handbook for Ministers, Elders, and Deacons, 
a manual with a very valuable section on family visitation, and his more 
recent Victory Over Suffering. Both are practical, helpful. I heartily 
recommend their use to my colleagues. 

With this background I naturally looked forward with eagerness to the 
appearance of his Pastoral Psychology, and readily agreed to the request 
to write a review of it for these pages. So perhaps it is the familiar fact 
of overanticipation that accounts for a bit of disappointment on my part 
in my estimate of the book under discussion. 

It should also be remembered that the book is Goulooze’s doctoral 
thesis, or a condensation of the same, written in partial fulfillment of 
the requirements for the degree he received this summer from the Free 
University of Amsterdam, where he studied psychology under Dr. J. 
Waterink. And while doctoral theses serve a very important purpose, 
that purpose is ordinarily not publication for general consumption. It is 
my humble opinion that the present volume could be made a very helpful 
handbook on pastoral work by the omission of certain large sections, and 
the enlargement, from the author’s wealth of personal experience as a 
pastor, seminary professor, and, not the least, Christian sufferer, of such 
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sections as deal with the practical application of psychological principles 
to pastoral theology. 

At first blush the book impresses one as being quite an imposing volume. 
Upon closer inspection, however, it appears that of the two hundred 
seventy pages the appendices alone constitute almost sixty! It cannot be 
denied that the bibliography, which lists some seven hundred books and 
articles, is a valuable feature. Books are classified under such headings 
as Principles of Psychology, Applied Psychology, Freud, Sickness-Health, 
Sex, Counseling, Effects of War. 

The book has altogether too many quotations. There are some six 
hundred of them — some of them quite extensive, in the two hundred 
pages of discussion. Some pages have more quoted material than author 
contribution. It makes for choppy reading to jump from one quotation 
to another with no more transition than such a phrase as “It is well to 


remember that ...’’, and to go immediately into another by saying, “In 
the language of W. Ellis...” followed by, ‘‘It is well to view the diagnosis 
of R. Muller-Freienfels in this connection .. .’’ The footnotes for all these 


references constitute an appreciable portion of the book by themselves. 
Pastoral Psychology comes dangerously close to being merely a compila- 
tion of what others have said on various aspects of the subject. 

The thesis consists of four sections. The phrasing of the titles of the 
four is artificial, and approaches pedantry. Who would guess what is 
contained under the headings of Historical Analysis, Research Analysis, 
Constructive Analysis, and Technique Analysis? 

The first section traces the development of pastoral theology in America, 
particularly from 1850 to the present. This is necessarily sketchy. The 
toadstool growth of Pastoral Counseling, for example, as popularized by 
such men as Russell Dicks and Seward Hiltner, is referred to in a page 
and a half. The entire volume attempts to cover too much ground. It 
presumes to discuss the great subject of Christian or Scriptural psy- 
chology, plus the part that psychology plays in pastoral work (about 
which entire volumes have been written — by Bonnell, Dicks, and others), 
all in addition to a brief history of both of these in America. The in- 
evitable sketchiness is highlighted by the omission of so elementary a 
term as “psychosomatic medicine” from the glossary. 

Section two of the book is‘a digest of the author’s previous book on 
suffering. Perhaps it would have been wiser simply to refer the reader to 
that excellent volume for further study of the subject, rather than insert 
thirteen pages of what is really irrelevant at this point. Research is an 
aspect of pastoral technique, which the author discusses in section four. 
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Under A Constructive Analysis of Pastoral Psychology (section three) 
the author discusses ‘Coordination Between Pastoral Theology and 
Psychology”, ‘‘Conversion’”, ‘Sickness, Suffering, and Sorrow”, and 
“Christian Living’. It is wholesome to read Goulooze’s critique of the 
attempted substitution of psychology for the work of the Holy Spirit. 
He makes very understandable the important part that the mind plays 
in our seemingly simple physical afflictions, while avoiding the extreme 
of Christian Science and many “‘scientific’” men of medicine which makes 
almost all ailments to start in one’s head. He points out the imperative 
necessity of a definitely Christian psychology. One joins in the implicit 
desire that a Scriptural psychology, from the Protestant point of view, 
with the readability, say, of Fulton J. Sheen’s Peace of Soul, will soon be 
forthcoming. Christian psychologists, get busy! 

In the fourth section Goulooze comes into his own. This deals with 
the application of psychological principles to a minister’s work as a pastor. 
Thus, when the author discusses the ‘‘Qualifications of the Pastor’, as to 
seminary instruction and later learning, he does so, properly, from the 
limited perspective of training in psychology. ‘‘One method of improving 
our seminary training is to incorporate in the seminary curriculum the 
services of a trained psychiatrist who has Christian convictions. ...In 
addition, every student should spend some time as an observer and worker 
in a mental hospital” (p. 146). As to the author’s commendation of the 
arrangement obtaining in the Marble Collegiate Reformed Church of 
New York City, which has psychiatrists on its staff, it is my belief that a 
church ceases to perform its proper function in entering the field of 
medicine, of which psychiatry is a branch. It is my suspicion that the 
grave increase in hypertension, nervous exhaustion, and mental abnor- 
malities characteristic of our day is traceable in no small measure to the 
modern failure of the church to be the church, the purveyor of the Good 
Tidings which heals minds and hearts, blessing bodies and souls. The 
greatest service the church can perform in these troubled times is, while 
recognizing the importance and place of the Christian psychiatrist, to 
stick to her business of preaching the gospel. Norborg put it quite appro- 
priately in his Varieties of Christian Experience when he said that for 
every church that fails to do its duty a psychiatric clinic has to be 
built. 

Especially worthy of attention and application is Goulooze’s plea for a 
systematic method of family visiting amongst the flock. It is strange 
that churches and ministers that have abandoned this time-honored 
tradition are frantically casting about for some sort of a substitute that 
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goes by another name. Let the minister know his people, really know 
them, individually, that together they may all know God. 

As to physical format, the book is a handsome product of publishing 
art. Baker Book House has produced a most attractive addition to a 
library shelf. 


ROLF VEENSTRA 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


The New Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge. Editor- 
in-chief, Samuel Macauley Jackson. Editor-in-chief of supplementary 
volumes, Lefferts A. Loetscher. Grand Rapids: Baker Book House. 
1949-50. First 13 volumes, $4.50 per volume. Two supplementary 
volumes to be announced later. 


It is to be presumed that the readers of this review are familiar with 
this great work, a theological library in itself. Its republication by Baker 
is an outstanding service. There will be no change in the first thirteen 
volumes from the edition originally published in 1908-1912. Warfield and 
Harnack may be considered to represent the scholarship and the date of 
the contributors, and those persons who had attained to sufficient fame 
to receive biographical notice and were still living in 1908-1912 are of 
course left in the land of the living, so far as this edition is concerned. But 
the publisher promises to bring the work up to date in two more volumes 
under the editorship of Professor Loetscher of Princeton Seminary. The 
two concluding volumes will not be collated with the earlier thirteen but 
this is only to be expected in a republication. 

We would congratulate Baker Book House on the splendid work in 
binding and printing. Not only do these books surpass the efforts of other 
current publishers in material excellence, but they are even superior to 
the original publication. The paper, and cloth binding, are strong, attrac- 
tive and of good quality. The page size has been reduced from 10} x 74 
inches to 9} x 65 inches, but the type is still legible and clear. The 
weight of volume I has been reduced from 4 fb. 6 oz. to 2 tb. 7 oz.; conse- 
quently it has become a book easily balanced in one hand rather than in 
two. An estimate of the differences in the two sets (13 volumes) shows 
the new set to weigh 25 fb. less, and to measure 1 inch less vertically and 
93% inches less horizontally: and all these are important factors to a pastor 
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who moves from time to time and whose shelf space is limited. The price 
is reasonable and the opportunity to obtain this most important work of 
its kind may seem too great to pass by. 


ARTHUR W. KUSCHKE, JR. 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 


Henry Clarence Thiessen: Introductory Lectures in Systematic Theology. 
Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Company. 1949. 574. 
$6.00. 


Henry Clarence Thiessen was not a master theologian. Neither could 
he be called a first-class theologian. But he took theology seriously, and 
it is apparent that he was conversant with the problems of theology. He 
was a chaste and straightforward writer. It is a pleasure for the reader 
of these Lectures to be borne along by a style that is unpretentious. Often- 
times Dr. Thiessen’s definitions are models of clarity and well-balanced 
statement. The sobriety of theological maturity is conspicuous at numer- 
ous points. Within certain limits Dr. Thiessen was well read. This book 
abounds in quotations from such theologians as Charles Hodge, W. G. T. 
Shedd, H. B. Smith, James Orr, A. H. Strong and John Calvin. Allusion 
to philosophers and scientists is frequent. Dr. Thiessen is not afraid to make 
full use of those to whom he is indebted, and he makes the proper acknowl- 
edgements. Perhaps the most conspicuous feature of the volume is the 
induction of Scripture passages in support of the doctrine being pro- 
pounded. This shows a great deal of painstaking labour and oftentimes 
good exegetical discrimination is in evidence. These Lectures show, there- 
fore, many years of assiduous application to the great task of eliciting 
from the Scripture that knowledge with which it provides us respecting 
“God and His relations to the universe’ (p. 24). Dr. Thiessen’s view of 
Scripture is that of plenary and verbal inspiration. 

Though all of the foregoing and much more may well be said in com- 
mendation of the volume before us, it must also be said that Dr. Thiessen 
was not a particularly penetrating or rigid thinker. He does not always 
think as clearly or sharply as should be desired. This criticism pertains 

-to the departments of both systematic and historical theology. He does 
not appear to have grasped oftentimes the precise status quaestionis and, 
consequently, the lines of discussion and debate are not drawn with the 
sharpness or precision requisite for proper understanding and solution. 
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Chapter XIX will serve as an example of this defect. There does not 
appear to be an adequate understanding of the questions at issue in con- 
nection with the imputation of Adam’s sin, especially as they are related 
to mediate imputation and the realistic view of the Adamic union. 
Another example is the section in chapter XXVI dealing with the extent 
of Christ’s death (pp. 329f.). Apart from the position Dr. Thiessen 
maintained, an earnest student will get little help from such a statement 
of the case. 

In respect of election and the application of redemption Dr. Thiessen 
falls into the evangelical Arminian category. Early in the volume we are 
prepared for this viewpoint when we read: ‘God has limited Himself to 
some extent by the free will of His rational creatures. That is why He 
did not keep sin out of the universe by a display of His power; that is 
why He does not save anyone by force” (p. 126). And then it appears 
explicitly and repeatedly throughout the volume. ‘‘We believe’, Thiessen 
says, ‘‘that the common grace of God also restores to the sinner the ability 
to make a favorable response to God. In other words, we hold that God, 
in his grace, makes it possible for all men to be saved” (p. 155). This 
means that although God must take the initiative in salvation, a point 
on which our author is very insistent, yet man can ‘‘make an initial 
response to God, as a result of which God can give him repentance and 
faith” (p. 156). ‘‘This positive response does not yet save him: it merely 
gives God the ‘go’ signal, as we would say in this day of traffic signals. 
There are further conditions to meet; and in response to man’s ‘go’ signal, 
God can now enable man to meet them” (p. 157). Election, then, is 
based on God's foreknowledge of this initial response on the part of men 
(cf. pp. 156, 344 ff.). What a beggarly conception of the divine initiative 
in salvation and of the pure sovereignty of God’s electing and saving 
grace! We need scarcely be surprised, therefore, when we read with shock 
and recoil: ‘‘it is difficult to see how God can choose some from the mass 
of guilty and condemned men, provide salvation for them and efficiently 
secure their salvation, and do nothing about all the others, if, as we read, 
righteousness is the foundation of His throne. God would not be partial 
if He permitted all men to go to their deserved doom; but how can He 
be other than partial if He selects some from this multitude of men and 
does things for them and in them that He refuses to do for the others, 
if there is not something about the two classes that makes the difference? 
We hold that common grace is extended to all, and that every man has 
the ability restored to him to ‘will to do His will’”’ (pp. 346f.). Perhaps 
more than anything else it is this viewpoint that vitiates these Lectures 
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and leaves us with a distorted conception of God’s grace and of the plan 
of salvation which issues from it. 

Respecting the relation of Adam to the race Thiessen appears to adopt 
the realistic view; he definitely adopts the traducian view of the origin 
of the soul. 

He did not intend to be kenotic in his view of the incarnation. But, 
after all, there is a dose of kenoticism in the position: ‘Christ emptied 
Himself by giving up the independent exercise of His relative attributes. 
Thus He was omniscient, omnipotent, and omnipresent as the Father 
granted Him the exercise of these attributes’ (p. 296). It would be 
charitable to think that Thiessen took over from A. H. Strong at this 
point without much thought or discrimination. For this conception of 
“the surrender of the independent exercise of the divine attributes’ ” 
(idem) is scarcely reconcilable with the position taken by Thiessen on 
page 305, where there is a fine statement of good Chalcedonian Christology. 

The influence of A. H. Strong, it may be said, is rather conspicuous 
throughout the volume. It is unfortunate that this should be the case. 
A good many of its defects are very likely traceable to this influence. 
A. H. Strong was far from being a reliable and satisfactory theologian. 
It is regrettable that his Systematic Theology should have been used so 
widely as a text book. For a good many misconceptions and confusions 
current in evangelical circles in this country are readily traceable to 
A. H. Strong as their proximate source. It may also be remarked that 
the present reviewer has not found one reference to B. B. Warfield in all 
of Thiessen’s Lectures. This is surely striking. For if this country in the 
present century produced one master theologian it was B. B. Warfield. 
And how A. H. Strong as a theologian stands in relation to Warfield the 
reviewer will refrain from saying. 

Dr. Thiessen was premillennial in his view of the second advent and, 
in addition, dispensational in his view of history and of the future. That 
he was dispensational in his view of God’s dealing with men appears 
rather noticeably in his interpretation of the Mosaic law (pp. 280 ff.). 
And with this goes an inadequate and in some respects erroneous view 
of the believer’s relation to the law of God (cf. pp. 241 f.). 

There are good indexes of subjects, authors, Greek words, and Scripture 
references, 


JoHN Murray 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 
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John Calvin: The Mystery of Godliness and Other Selected Sermons. 
Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co. 1950. 212. $3.00. 


This series of fourteen sermons on texts from I and II Timothy and 
Titus is a reprint of the volume of sermons by Calvin, first published in 
the United States over a hundred years ago. They come from one of the 
most prolific preachers the Christian Church has known, for Calvin 
ordinarily preached once every day every other week. 

Through the Institutes Calvin has become famous as the theologian of 
the Reformation. Through his commentaries he has become the exegete 
of the Reformation. And, if these sermons are a fair sample, he is probably 
the preacher of the Reformation. In his sermons, he combined his 
exegetical abilities and his gift for systematizing Scripture into a theology 
with a devotional flavor to the spiritual profit of his people. 

Not as much attention has been given to Calvin the preacher as to Calvin 
the theologian and Calvin the expositor. Perhaps this volume will atone 
for that lack. To the preacher who carefully analyzes these sermons, this 
writer dares to predict, will come an enrichment of his own ministry. 

Calvin’s sermons differ from many of the efforts in this direction today. 
They do not have a neat, easy-to-remember outline. They do not march 
from point one to a to b toc to point two. They do not abound in illustra- 
tions which are supposed to be the windows of the sermon. They are not 
marked by an attention-catching introduction and a concluding peroration. 
Comparison of modern sermons, which are characterized by such perfection 
of form, with Calvin’s sermons will reveal that the striving after such 
effects leads many preachers away from what ought to be the sine qua non 
of a good sermon, letting the Bible speak for itself. 

Rather than leaving his hearers with an easily remembered outline, he 
left them with a text made plain, applied and therefore probably stored 
up for the time of the Christian’s need. 

Rather than beginning with an introduction which was sure to attract 
attention, he began with a statement of the background of the text so that 
it was properly orientated in the context. When texts are seen in proper 
relation to the context, they preach the more easily. Having exposed the 
relation of text to context, Calvin related it to contemporary life. In this, 
he did something Spurgeon is often given the credit for: he began the 
application in the introduction. Needless to say this method of beginning 
also attracts attention. 

Though extraneous illustrations are not drawn in to illuminate the text, 
Calvin’s sermons are not without windows. The figurative language with 
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which Scripture is replete is seized upon and the original picture is deftly 
enlarged so that the significance of the figure of speech is enhanced. Fur- 
thermore, Calvin draws upon his vast knowledge of Scripture to illuminate 
the text. With great facility he enlightens the meaning of various phrases 
by reference to the same teaching as it appears elsewhere in the Bible. 
This method of illustrating Scripture with Scriptural incidents not only 
uncovers the meaning of the text but assists the hearer in gaining a far 
more comprehensive knowledge of the Bible. 

Some preachers, like the famed Jowett, prepare their sermon and then 
look for a text to hang it on. Still more get an idea and search for a text 
containing the idea and then try to expound the text faithfully. But this 
method often produces a bias which is difficult to overcome in the effort 
to be faithful to the Spirit’s meaning. Calvin’s method was to take the text 
and follow it wherever it led him. After a few years of experience in this 
type of preparation, a preacher can turn to a text which contains the idea 
he wants to impress upon his congregation. 


RICHARD W. GRAY 
Willow Grove, Pennsylvania 


W. M. Ramsay: St. Paul the Traveller and the Roman Citizen. Grand 
Rapids: Baker Book House. 1949. xxviii, 402. $3.50. 


The Baker Book House is making a contribution of value to the current 
movement to make available again well-known ‘theological works in offer- 
ing reprints of volumes by Sir William Ramsay. The book St. Paul the 
Traveller and the Roman Citizen contains the Morgan Lectures for 1894 
in the Auburn Theological Seminary and Mansfield College Lectures of 
1895. It concerns itself largely with a commentary on the account of 
Paul’s missionary activities which is given in the book of Acts. 

However praiseworthy the present volume may be and however re- 
freshing, stimulating, and helpful some readers may find it, it should be 
read with caution and discernment. The reader should not allow himself 
to be swept away by the hearty assurance and conviction of the writer 
on some points and fail thoroughly to investigate the matters involved. 
The reader should be aware that, despite his frequently conservative con- 
clusions, Ramsay does not approach his study from a correct point of 
view. He has not shaken himself free from rationalism in his treatment 
of Scripture. His “hypothesis is that Acts was written by a great his- 
torian, a writer who set himself to record the facts as they occurred, a 
strong partisan indeed, but raised above partiality by his perfect con- 
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fidence that he had only to describe the facts as they occurred, in order 
to make the truth of Christianity and the honour of Paul apparent” 
(p. 14). To maintain this hypothesis Ramsay does not find it necessary 
to hold that Luke’s work was inerrant, but is willing to admit the possi- 
bility that mistakes appeared in it (p. 16). He treats with too much 
respect the position of those who would reject a narrative because it 
contains a “superhuman element’’. He says: ‘“‘There remains no reason 
to reject vv. 21-26 which I can discover, except that it introduces the 
superhuman element. That is an argument to which I have no reply. 
It is quite a tenable position in the present stage of science and knowl- 
edge to maintain that every narrative which contains elements of the 
marvellous must be an unhistorical and untrustworthy narrative” (p. 
339; cf. p. 87). 

The rationalism in Ramsay’s approach causes him to call in question 
some materials in Acts I-V. For example, the account of Ananias and 
Sapphira “‘excites reasonable suspicion” (p. 370) and the account given 
in Acts of Judas’ death is held to be not altogether trustworthy (pp. 
367 ff.). But despite its theological and philosophical deficiencies Ramsay’s 
work has value for the constructive historian. 

Joun H. SKILTON 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 


Leroy Nixon: John Calvin, Expository Preacher, with an Introduction 
by Dr. Andrew W. Blackwood. Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Pub- 
lishing Co. 1950. 136. $2.50. 


The aim of this book is to demonstrate John Calvin as a day-to-day 
practical preacher of the Bible. The method used is to summarize briefly 
Calvin’s conditioning ideas, and then to quote from Calvin’s sermons to 
show how these ideas were the life and substance of his preaching. Calvin’s 
theory of preaching, and the gospel as Calvin preached it, which are the 
themes comprising the book’s body, were the inside and outside of a man 
who was thoroughly Bible-centered. Calvin was preeminently an expository 
preacher, and, besides his Institutes, that was his career. 

Pastor Nixon’s book is a sort of primer in Reformed homiletics, with 
reference to John Calvin as its initiator and animus. The book grew out 
of the author’s earnest desire to see Calvin brought back into circulation 
as an arresting and ineradicable witness to the power of God through the 
preaching of His Word. Calvin is perhaps the first truly modern preacher, 
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and he might well be looked into by those who hunger honestly for the 
assurance that their own preaching is a redemptive transmission of the 
power of God for His own glory. In his concluding brief chapter on the 
application of Calvin’s principles, Nixon pleads for a study of the Bible, 
as Calvin studied it; that preachers should seek to preach often, as Calvin 
did; that preaching be to people’s deepest needs, as Calvin’s was; that a 
preacher might speak plainly, as Calvin spoke. And in his Introduction, 
Professor Blackwood expresses the hope that readers might seek, by ac- 
quaintance with Calvin through this book, to identify themselves with 
Calvin in his ministry, thinking of themselves as he thought of himself, 
which was “‘as an ambassador from God pleading with men and women 
to be reconciled through Christ and His Cross”. Dr. Blackwood adds, 
“This kind of pulpit work both redeems and transforms’. True, indeed. 
Readers who had hoped to find here a comprehensive, fresh, and pen- 
etrating analysis of what factors went into making Calvin’s preaching the 
high success that it was, will be disappointed, for this book is not the work 
of a seasoned and searching scholar, and is itself expository and descriptive. 
There is a beginning chapter which sketches quickly the kinds of expository 
preaching that were in the church before Calvin’s time. And the chapter 
“Impressions of Calvin as a Preacher”’, is almost entirely a body of quota- 
tions from Doumergue, Broadus, T. H. L. Parker, and others. The author’s 
own précis of Calvin’s ideas are not exhaustive or critical. However, the 
book is an unhindered and true display of Calvin as he goes about his 
work as a preacher. And Calvin is an incorporation of reality in the work 
of preaching. For his significance is in this, that, standing as he did where 
art and industry were being rescued from irrelevancy, Calvin was the em- 
bodiment of these things in his single-mindedness to serve the Living and 
Eternal God. Any effort to introduce Calvin, or to increase his acquain- 
tance, is worthwhile and of use. This book is an effort toward that end. 


WitirAm D. Gray 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


Albert Barnes: Notes on the Old Testament, Explanatory and Practical — 
Job. Two volumes. Grand Rapids: Baker Book House. 1950. 363, 369. 
$6.00. 


The study of the book of Job is attended with many difficulties, and any 
help that will serve to lessen those difficulties is indeed welcome. In the 
writings of Albert Barnes on Job we have a valuable help. These Notes 
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have long been difficult to secure, and their reissuance is a cause for 
gratitude. They are now obtainable in a particularly attractive form, 
and should prove a valuable addition to the library of every student of 
the book of Job. 

One wonders how a busy pastor, such as Barnes was, could find the time 
to write such scholarly comments on the books of Scripture. The present 
volumes, for example, contain a lengthy introduction in which critical 
questions are treated in a scholarly manner, and also full comments on 
each portion of Job. Throughout, the quality of the work is very high. 

Of course, the present work is an old one, and hence it cannot take 
account of the vast amount of labor that has been expended upon Job 
since these Notes first appeared. At the same time, the message of Job has 
not changed, and one can derive much benefit from a careful perusal of 
these comments. It would be difficult to find a clearer treatment of the 
nature of Hebrew poetry, for example, than that which Dr. Barnes has 
given in his introductory remarks. 

Throughout the exposition appeal is made to various writers, and various 
exegetical viewpoints are discussed. This is a helpful feature of the work. 
Helpful also are the frequent homiletical remarks which are scattered 
throughout the volumes. Doctrinal instruction also is not absent. The 
author is conscious that, in expounding the book of Job, he is dealing with 
the Word of God. At the close of the second volume there is a section in 
which certain doctrines set forth in Job are stated and discussed. This is 
done, however, in a practical manner, and should prove to be of consider- 
able help to the pastor. Indeed, these volumes are not designed for the 
technical scholar, but for the person who is not acquainted with the 
original languages of the Bible. Their appearance at this time should 
provide much help for such a one. They should be widely read and studied. 


EDWARD J. YOUNG 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 
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